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TEN TONS 
OF SCRAP METAL 


REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN 


TEN MINUTES 


P- CONTROL 


Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 





developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. 


It’s Faster! 
A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 
3 : see Oe Saves Manhours! 
will give you convincing proof of what our Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 


Stops Waste! 
Eliminates unnecessary 
scrap handling! 


Write for FREE FOLDER that tells INSTALLED 
the whole story! AT NO COST 
TO YOU! 


facilities will mean in savings to you. 


You gain with A.P. Control because: 
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LIMITED 
EDITIONS 


Your own book — that small book which you have often thought you'd 
like to have printed —the interesting narration of your own personal 
experiences, the biography of someone who had been close to you, the 
collection of your favorite poems, the glorious history of your business 


firm —it can be produced right here in Connecticut by the combined 


facilities of two plants which print the books of some of the country’s 
principal publishers and some of the leading university presses. The 
experience which has been gained in producing these publications is 
available to you, together with a fine sense of typographical and layout 
taste — a combination that means the production of a book which shows 


the result of careful thought and painstaking workmanship. 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, _ Incorporated 





85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Connecticut 
KELLOGG & BULKELEY Lithographic Division 
CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD Letterpress Division 
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WILSON, HAIGHT & WELCH, INC. 
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In Connecticut's oldest and largest advertising agency — we have 41 
“good heads on our shoulders.” Some deal specifically with merchandising 
and point-of-sale . . . others with TV and radio . . . still others with 

the complexities of research and marketing . . . and, of course, many are 
concerned with the customary agency functions of media, copy, art, and 
production. Collectively they represent a combination of talents 

usually found only in the metropolitan advertising centers. Connecticut 
manufacturers with goods to sell in consumer, technical, 

industrial, trade, and commercial channels have the unique advantage 

of having an agency of metropolitan caliber and organization 


located right in their own backyard. 


RESEARCH 
AND MARKETING 


ADVERTISING 


HARTFORD + NEW YORK 
Member of American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 
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Fall has a meaning to the farmer. When the harvest is in he 
can relax after the summer chores. With us it’s a little different. 
Industries’ fires burn all year around and you will find T.A.D. 
Jones’ trucks roll 24 hours a day, good weather or bad. 


The fuel you need — Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous and 
anthracite coal, is as handy as your telephone. We have one of 
the largest storage plants in New England serving all of 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts. 


T.A.D. Jones & Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 
UNiversity 5-6103 3-3123 


Serving Connecticut and Western Massachusetts since 1925 
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“lhe Lighthouse 


IN A FOGGY WORLD 


By TED BERNDT* 


NE HUNDRED and seventy-six years ago a group of 
men risked death on the gallows to sign a piece 
of paper! 

Thomas Jefferson, Ben Franklin and others, most of 
whom are now vague names in history books, were marked 
men the moment they took quill in hand and wrote their 
names at the bottom of the Declaration of Independence. 


If the American Revolution had failed they would have 
been charged with treason and executed; the future and 
reputation of their families ruined, their property and 
belongings confiscated. 


Dignity of Individual 


What was this thing that was more important to them 
than life itself? It was something they had lost—something 
called the “dignity of the individual.” 


This “dignity of the individual” survived the American 
Revolution. From roots deep in the frozen dead at Valley 
Forge it grew through the birth pangs of a struggling new 
Republic. It grew above and in spite of political corruption 
and incompetence. It outlasted depressions and recessions. 
It became of age and stood up and walked around the world. 


Wherever it went this new idea of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual brought more of the good things of life to more 
people than any other way of life. It brought to the Amer- 
icans who conceived it and nursed it, the highest standard 
of living in the world. And it brought other things less 
publicized and less talked about. It brought a progressive 
culture, out of which grew a good natured, generous, fear- 
less “way of thinking” that has come to typify the American 
people to the rest of the world. 


People everywhere began to believe in this idea of per- 
sonal freedom. To the downtrodden and oppressed it 
became second only to faith in God—for faith in God was 
the basis of it. 


Has Its Enemies 


But from the very first it had its enemies born of 
ignorance, weakness and greed. There has never been a 
time during its growth that it hasn’t been opposed. From 


* Departing from our guest editorials from Connecticut industrial leaders 
during the three pre-election months, Connecticut INDUSTRY presents 
this month an editorial from Mr. Berndt, a former Marine Sergeant and 
editor of the Mullins Press, employee magazine of the Mullins Manufac- 
turing Company, Salem, Ohio. 


time to time it has been attacked savagely and openly, and 
it has had to struggle to stay alive. 


Today this personal liberty is under fire again on the 
wind swept ridges of Korea and in the rice fields of Indo- 
China. In some countries the hand of a strong dictator has 
already snuffed out its flame. In other places many voices 
over a long period of time continual'y promising “more 
security, more benefits, let the government provide” have 
done the job. Here and there in spots all over the earth and 
across entire continents its lights have been extinguished 
until there remain only a few “lighthouses of liberty” in 
this foggy world. 


We have watched this happen and we have said, “J¢ can’t 
happen to us.” 


But it can! 


Those enviable, wise authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence knew that wealth, pride, reputation, security are 
nothing without personal freedom. They had faith that the 
generations of Americans to follow them would guard this 
freedom—not only with their lives on the battlefield against 
the threat of foreign tyranny—but also, with their precious 
power to elect their own representatives, which they later 
provided for in the Constitution. 


Turning On the People 


If today we do not employ those powers granted to us by 
those courageous men, there is nothing to prevent this 
strong, virile, giant servant—this “Government,” we have 
created, from turning on its master, the people, until we 
become the servants—and it the master. 


How does this happen? It begins to happen on that rainy 
election day when we stay at home instead of getting out to 
vote. It gains in momentum with every person who dares to 
mark an “X” on his ballot opposite a candidate he knows 
nothing about or an issue he doesn’t understand. It grows 
with each voter who doesn’t take the trouble to ask if his 
neighbor needs a ride to the polls. 


This is how it starts. It never comes overnight. But when 
the thing is complete and the people have lost the power 
to govern, this dignity of the individual, this personal free- 
dom, this light, this liberty casts its last dying spark to the 


darkness and dies—until a new generation buys it back— 
with blood! 
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EALIZING the need for increased 
R breathing room, the utility 
company—Connecticut’s _larg- 
est—recently consolidated all its exec- 
utive and staff offices in a new general 
office building located high on a Berlin 
(Connecticut) countryside hilltop. 


“lhe Hilltop Home 


of the 


Connecticut Light 





and 


Power Company 


THE ADMINISTRATION building is a two-story brick 
structure of modified colonial design. It stands in the shape 


of a giant “T”. At the junction of the “'T”, a masonry 


tower, lighted at 
the area. 


You've probably seen it, if you've 
driven along the Wilbur Cross high- 
way. Remember a wide, two-story red 
brick building with a tall, white tower 

. north of the Town of Berlin, and 
on the east side of the parkway? That's 
it, the new business home of about 250 


night, 


creates a new landmark in 


CL&P men and women formerly 
divided between offices at 36 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, and 250 Freight 
Street, Waterbury. 

The site was selected in July 1949, 
after months of careful planning and 
study satisfied executives that construc- 


AN AIR VIEW of the new headquarters showing the extensive parking area and service building in the rear. 
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(Top left) DISTINGUISHED BY its slop- 
ing floor, the training room is for lectures 
and film showings before small groups. 


(Top right) LARGE COMPANY meetir.gs 
are held in the completely equipped n:w 
auditorium which can accommodate 300 
persons. 


(Lower left) DURING OFF DUTY periods 
employees may relax in this sunny, com- 
fortable lounge. 


(Lower right) THE ATTRACTIVE CAFE- 
TERIA attracts many employees each day. 


tion of a general office building could 
not be any longer delayed without seri- 
ously interfering with the Company's 
ability to efficiently meet its customers’ 
growing service requirements. 
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Company's Growth Spectacular 


Since its incorporation in 1917, 
CL&P had been growing almost in 
direct proportion to the service de- 
mands of its customers. In 1949 it 
served more than ten times as many 
customers as in 1917. Its electric gen- 
erating capacity had also been expanded 
to more than ten times its 1917 figure 
and was being increased still further 
to keep pace with the constantly grow- 
ing requirements of the homes, farms, 
stores and industries it serves. Mr. Av- 
erage customer, who in 1917 used a 
total of 247 kilowatthours of electricity, 
in 1949 used 1,861 kilowatthours in 
his washing machine, toaster, ironer, 
water heater, range, lamps, TV set, 
you-name-it, and was showing no in- 
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clination to reduce his applications of 
electricity. 

Naturally enough, the Company had 
constantly expanded its staff and its 
facilities as service demands increased. 
By 1949 conditions had become 
crowded in both its Hartford office, 
which housed executive offices and the 
general accounting department, and in 
its Waterbury executive staff offices, 
where the sales, public relations, en- 
gineering, operating, research and pur- 
chasing departments were located. 

In addition, increasing problems 
facing the business had become com- 
plicated to the point where complete 
coordination between the two sep- 
arated offices was urgent. So it was 
decided that both offices would be con- 
solidated in a new general office build- 


CONNECTING chief executives’ offices, this secretarial suite 
provides comfortable waiting and working space. 


THE LONG, well-lighted drafting room (top) contributes toward increased ease and 
efficiency of intricate designing work. (Bottom) Skilled load dispatchers maintain 
24-hour duty in this up-to-date circular dispatching headquarters. 
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THE OFFICE of the president is convenient to other executive 


ing, centrally located in the Company's 
widespread service area, and close by 
some main highway that would per- 
mit convenient travel to and from all 
its district offices. 


Douglas Orr Named Architect 


In October 1949, The Rocky River 
Realty Company, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, acquired title to the site on 
which the Company's headquarters is 
now located—109 acres of rolling 
meadow located just off the Wilbur 
Cross highway in the northeast corner 
of the Town of Berlin. Architect Doug- 
las Orr of New Haven was engaged to 
design a building that would meet the 
Company's requirements. 

Plans put under construction in the 
spring of 1950 called for a fireproof, 
air conditioned, two story office build- 
ing of 98,000 square feet, including a 
cafeteria and auditorium. A two-story 
service building covering 36,000 
square feet and containing the boiler 
plant, pump house, garage space and 
facilities for overhauling Company 
vehicles, was assigned for construction 
at the rear of the office building, with 
a connecting tunnel between the two 
buildings. Construction of both build- 
ings was carried out by W. J. Megin 
& Co. of Naugatuck. Ample parking 
space for employees’ and visitors’ auto- 
mobiles was also provided, as was a 
system of street lighting. 

Although final work on the audi- 
torium and in some basement areas 
will not be complete until later this 
year, the building became ready for 
occupancy early in 1952 and mem- 
bers of the Harttord group took over 
their new offices late in January. Con- 
solidation was completed on March 17 
when employees from the Company's 
Waterbury staff offices reported for 
work at the new building. 
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Arrangement of the Building 


A brief tour through the new head- 
quarters will help explain why these 
folks find working hours in their new 
surroundings pleasant. 

The office building itself is con- 
structed in the form of a huge “T’, 
with the imposing tower section located 
at the junction of the wings. Impor- 
tant in the design features of the build- 
ing, the tower section also performs 
several valuable functional purposes. 
In addition to housing the elevator 
machinery, it also provides space for a 
25,000 gallon water storage tank for 
domestic and fire use, the exhaust ven- 
tilating system fan equipment, and a 
large cooling tower for the building's 
air conditioning system. 

Directly beneath the tower section 
is the main entrance of the building, 
located on the south side, and opening 
into a spacious lobby which connects 
corridors running toward the rear of 
the building and to the right and left. 


A receptionist is located at his left 
as the visitor enters the lobby, and on 
the opposite side of the room is fur- 
niture grouped to accommodate wait- 
ing guests and to enable conferences 
between visitors and employees. 

Standing in the lobby, the visitor 
can look down corridors to the West, 
the North and East. Walking down 
the first floor corridor of the West 
wing he will find offices of the pur- 
chasing, employee relations, public re- 
lations and sales departments. 





CL&P’s machine accounting department, a complete general 
accounting installation, is outstanding in the utility field. 











THIS HANDSOME ROOM is where the Directors of Connecticut Light and Power 


Company meet. 


Later Changes Provided For 


In recognition of the fact that office 
space requirements might change as 
the Company's growth continues, most 
offices have been designed so that 
metal, sectional cross-partitions may 
be rearranged as necessary at any mul- 
tiple of four feet without interfering 
with windows, lighting fixtures or air 
conditioning outlets. 








First floor of the North wing in- 
cludes the Company's file department, 
stenographic department, and general 
accounting department offices. Turn- 
ing down the East corridor of the first 
floor, the visitor will notice that space 
has been provided in offices on his left 
for a health unit which consists of wait- 
ing space, an office for a nurse who will 


(Continued on page 36) 


BUSY PURCHASING department employees enjoy the greater 
convenience and efficiency of their new quarters. 


ARCHITECT’S drawing of the new Dow Chemical Company plant at 
Allyn’s Point. 


(Left) NEW ALLYN’S POINT plant showing from left to right, water 


reservoir, distillation column and storage tanks. 


HE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
has just recently started produc- 
ing Styron (Dow polystyrene ) 

at its new Allyn’s Point, Connecticut 
plant. Construction of this huge plas- 
tics plant was started a year and a half 
ago at the 150-acre site, strategically 
located in the heart of the eastern 
plastics industry. 

The plant, situated on the Thames 
River half way between Groton and 
Norwich, is on a deep water site with 

~~ an 800 foot dock to handle ocean going 
nen lenge s ships which will bring some raw ma- 
terials directly from Dow’s Texas Divi- 

sion via water route. 

The modern-designed brick and steel 
building houses production, warehous- 
ing and office facilities and is designed 
for easy expansion if desired in the 
future. The buildings and immediate 
plant area cover about 6 acres of 

Saino ground. A modernistic 130-foot high 
packaged prior water sphere of special construction 
to shipment. highlights the Dow engineering plan- 
ning for this plant. Large storage tanks 
at the dock area receive the raw mate- 
rial from ships as well as by railroad 
tank cars. From this storage area the 
material is pumped into a process tank 
storage area and then into process. 
Outbuildings to the rear of the manu- 
facturing building house process pumps 
and boilers as well as a small steam 
boiler for building heat. The plant 
processes a liquid known as styrene 
into polystyrene by a special heating 
and cooling process. About 100 em- 
ployees will operate this plant when 
running at capacity. These people are 
largely skilled chemical operators who 
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The Dow Chemical 


Company Comes 


To Connecticut 


work on equipment to produce the 
polystyrene molding granules of crys- 
tal or colored, to customer's order. 
Polystyrene, sold by Dow under the 
trade name of Styron, is a well known 
thermoplastic material commercially 
introduced in 1939. Ethylene and ben- 
zene are available from the raw ma- 
terials petroleum and coal respectively. 
Combining the two with the use of a 
catalyst produces ethyl benzene, a 
clear, colorless liquid. Ethyl benzene is 
passed over another catalyst in the 
presence of steam and at high temper- 
atures in a process known as de-hydro- 
genation. The material evolving from 
this reaction,is known as styrene. Pu- 
rification of this styrene results in a 
clear, colorless liquid of a slightly 
aromatic odor. Styrene polymerizes, 
that is, thickens rapidly when heated 
and this plastic mass, polystyrene, is 
then extruded into strands and cut 
into molding granules of various types 
and sizes, which are ultimately fabri- 
cated into finished products by the 
many molders throughout the country. 
Unlike most the processing of many 
chemical products, the manufacture of 
polystyrene, trade named Styron, poses 
no troublesome waste disposal prob- 
lem. The process leaves no by-products, 
nor waste since it is essentially 100% 
complete from styrene to polystyrene. 
Major markets for this plastic ma- 
terial are wall tile, refrigerator parts, 
fluorescent light fixture parts, television 
windows, radio cabinets, housewares, 
toys, and a variety of industrial and 
military applications. Polystyrene is a 
comparatively low cost, easy to mold, 


material best known for its clarity, its 
wide range of available colors, its re- 
sistance to chemicals and acids and its 
good dielectric properties. 


Research and Manufacturing 
Improvements Increase 
Demand 


At the outset of World War II, 
manufacturers were supplying the in- 
dustry with about two and a half mil- 
lion pounds of polystyrene per month. 
Acceptance of the material has been 
phenomenal and last year 250,000,000 
pounds were produced. Factors con- 
tributing to the wide commercial ac- 
ceptance include improvement in 
manufacturing processes, continual re- 
search in molding formulations and 





STYRON is used for many refrigerator 
parts, including breaker strips, crispers, 
freezer door panels, butter trays, door 
shelves and inner door linings. 


expanded technical study on possible 
end uses. 

Only a few years ago, plastic injec- 
tion molding machines had a capacity 
of only two ounces and produced itemss 
such as toothbrushes and pocket combs. 
Today we have huge machines with a 
capacity of 300 ounces which can turn 
out products including complete radio 
and television cabinets. 

It was during World War II that 
plastics really proved themselves when 
they were used as both a replacement 
for and in combination with metal, 
glass, rubber and wood. These new 
synthetic materials failed miserably in 
some applications, performed satisfac- 
torily in others, and in some uses 

(Continued on page 37) 











és . > tional setups were observed and where 
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the finished products were examined. 
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Cstltatton a eciproca The teachers through this visitation 


became better informed individuals. 
They were enabled to widen their hori 


Technique zons—they for the first time, had the 


opportunity to realize the full impor- 
tance of the contribution that industry 
makes to the life of a community. They 


By J. ORMONDE PHELAN, Director of Guidance, Meriden High School were also able to see employees work- 


ing on complicated machines, exacting 
processes, repetitive procedures and 


INSTEAD of doing a mere job of reporting the recent visit of Meriden With a skill and dexterity that was truly 
and Wallingford business men upon the schools, Mr. Phelan has weighed 9 “™47!98- Returning to their classrooms 


the advantages of a two-way visitation program and finds the reci- 
procity idea good and the method a constant challenge to use the best 


they were able to impart realistically 
the knowledge acquired to their stu- 
dents, a great many of whom at a 


resources to keep alive the American idea. (Continued on page 41) 


HE TECHNIC of reciprocal visi- 

tation by business and industry 

on the one hand and the school 
on the other is of relatively recent 
origin. It involves diverse factors and 
presents itself in many variants. While 
these variants are all in themselves 
worthwhile and are usable, the selec- 
tion of a particular one should be pri- 
marily dependent upon the suitability 
as determined by the particular com- 
munity. 

These variants indicate the partici- 
pating agencies to be involved in the 
visitation and may be restrictive or all 
inclusive. Procedures and programs 
are necessarily affected by the decision 
as to whom is to be included. 

It is not our purpose to describe 
these variants but to suggest to all in- 
terested that plans differing somewhat 
from the one set up for the Meriden- 
Wallingford area do exist, and that 
business, industry and education 
through the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Local School System should at the out- 
set be realistic enough to examine their 
philosophies in the light of the hoped 
for purposes and objectives. 

Such a study should include a survey 
of such facets as school and plant facil- 
ities, timing and preparation, person- 
nel viewpoints, possible dislocations, 
internal rapport, as well as the specific 
purposes and objectives of the project. 


Industry Initiates 


Two years ago the teachers of Meri- 
den and Wallingford were invited to 
spend a day visiting with Industry. 
With true graciousness, and admirable 
dispatch and efficiency, they were taken 
through the various industrial plants 
of both communities, where organiza- 





AUDIO VISUAL equipment available for schools in Meriden is being demonstrated by 
Paul Wiese, Meriden High School senior, to guests of business, industry and labor. 





group assembled prior to a tour of the school. Left to right, Peter Lallos, labor; 
J. Ormonde Phelan, general program chairman; T. Val Hedgpeth, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co.; George Magrath, Principal; and Phineas Gay, plant manager, 
Factory R, International Silver Co. 
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Connecticut’s Dikes Are 
lts Factories 


By JAMES A. WALSH, Chairman of The Board 
The Armstrong Rubber Company, West Haven, Connecticut 


AGAIN this year Mr. Walsh’s remarks to educators visiting his plant on 
B-I-E Day, May 6, 1952 so dramatically illustrated the importance of 
Connecticut industries to the state that we are publishing them as we 
did his address last year in the hope that some of his apt illustrations 
may be helpful to other readers of Connecticut Industry in their efforts 
to help improve incentives for the retention and expansion of manufac- 


turing industry in the state. 


you at Armstrong on this, another, 

B-I-E Day. You are welcome not 
only as a group of teachers but each 
one of you individually is welcome to 
call on us again and again if there is 
anything of interest in the Armstrong 
operation which you would like to see 
in finer detail. 

I feel that I am right at home and 
among friends with teachers because 
two of my older sisters were school 
teachers in the public school system 
and I was obliged to learn to be “at 
home” with teachers. When I was in 
the very low grades in school I thought 
that my oldest teacher sister was very 
bossy and very autocratic but as I 
grew older I realized that she was 
truly my best friend and helper. 


] AM very glad indeed to meet with 


Manufacturing and Education 
Most Important Endeavors 


Why are you here today? 

Is it because you wish to learn the 
tire business? 

Do you think you can learn this 
business or any other business by visit- 
ing once a year? 

Why will we of industry visit the 
schools? 

Is it possible for us to learn very 
much about the important profession 
of teaching future men and women in 
one yearly visit? 

No, we both know that it is utterly 
impossible in one visit for either to 
learn much about the other's business. 

Nevertheless, these reciprocal visits 
between school and industry can and 
should strike a spark that will urge us 
to look more carefully into the fact 
that schools and industry have much 





JAMES A. WALSH 


in common and lean upon each other 
to a very great extent. 

In fact, two of the most important 
endeavors in Connecticut are manu- 
facturing and education, so let us look 
at some of the many times that the 
path of industry and the path of edu- 
cation cross and re-cross.* 


How Well Do We Understand 


First, I ask, to what degree do our 
people understand that the welfare of 
Connecticut is centered in our manu- 
facturing industries? 

Do many of us really know the all 
important part that the factory plays? 

In some sections of this country and 
other countries too, the people, that is, 
the whole population—men, women 
and children—lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, workers, housewives, children, 
everybody—understands that there is 
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some one certain thing that makes 
living possible in their locality and 
that without that one certain thing life 
could not exist as they know it. 


In Great Britain everybody knows 
they must export to live. They can’t 
feed themselves. Every Englishman 
knows they must manufacture and ex- 
port or starve. 


The City of New Orleans is pro- 
tected from completely devastating 
floods by high, wide levees. When ol’ 
man river is at high stage he flows 
past the great City 20 to 25 feet above 
its completely flat streets. Every drop 
of rain, surface water and sewerage 
must be pumped up over the levees 
into the river that runs by overhead. 
Everybody in New Orleans knows that 
the levees are life itself and if anyone 
advocated their destruction he would 
be considered insane. 


In the Imperial Valley of California 
two and three and four crops a year 
are raised in perpetual sunshine be- 
cause, and only because, irrigation 
water is brought in from the distant 
Colorado River and distributed to the 
farms of that desert oasis. The canal 
that brings water to the valley from 
the Colorado runs partly through Mex- 
ico and an International Treaty speci- 
fies the amount of water that Mexico 
can take on the way and the amount 
of water that must be left for the 
Imperial Valley. Every man, woman 
and child, every banker, school teacher, 
farmer and everybody else in the Im- 
perial Valley knows that irrigating 
water is their everything. They all 
know what keeps them alive. 

Certain sections of Holland are below 
sea level and dikes hold back the ocean 
very much as the levees hold back the 
Mississippi River from the streets of 
New Orleans. Everybody in Holland 
knows what those dikes mean. No one 
is in doubt of what makes life possible. 

Here in Connecticut we, too, have 
our levees and our dikes and our irri- 
gating water but we have them in a 








form which does not manifest itself 
clearly. 

Connecticut's dikes and irrigating 
waters are its factories. 

Does everyone in Connecticut know 
that, or are there some among us who 
oppose the factory without knowing 
that he is kicking his own dog? 

Without the factory we would die 
just as surely as the Imperial Valley 
would parch and die if the waters of 
the Colorado were not tapped to give 
it life. Without its factories Connect- 
icut would be like New Orleans with- 
out its levees or Holland without its 


dikes—deserted. 


Why, then, don’t we—everybody 
in Connecticut—Governor, the legis- 
lators, we factory workers, teachers, 
doctors and lawyers and everybody in 
Connecticut—know just what brings 
prosperity to us here in Connecticut? 

Money is absolutely necessary to the 
welfare and the health of everybody and 
in spite of all the quips about the evil 
that it brings it is essential that this 
State attract enough of it to satisfy the 
needs of our people. 


Therefore, it behooves us here in 
Connecticut to study and to give very, 
very serious thought to what brings 
the money into our locality, our State 
and our City. Where does it come 
from? 


All industry and commerce and 
manufacturing and every endeavor that 
has a fiscal facet to it at all can be 
classed in one of three different cate- 
gories. 

Those that send money out—those 
that bring money in—and those that 
just churn it around. 


No industry fits completely and to- 
tally into any one of these classifica- 
tions but each has some of the attri- 
butes of all three classes but lies mainly 
within some one group. 


Let's consider the industries that 
send money out of our town. A typical 
example is the circus. The circus comes 
in the wee hours of the morning, col- 
lects some 50 thousand dollars and by 
10 o'clock that night files out again, 
leaving very few of the circus dollars 
back here in West Haven. If the circus 
came four times during the summer it 
would take out almost a quarter of a 
million dollars. But, if it was here all 
the time it would not take money out 
of the town but would instead bring 
it in. When the Ringling Brothers 
Circus comes here it takes 50 thousand 
dollars out of this vicinity in one day. 
If it came the following week and the 


week after and the week after that, it 
would do exactly the same thing each 
time, but when it goes to winter quar- 
ters in Sarasota, Florida, it does not 
take money out of Sarasota. Just like 
Barnum & Bailey's brought a lot of 
money into Bridgeport when it win- 
tered there so, too, Ringling Brothers 
takes it out of all towns on their circuit 
and brings it into their home base, 
Sarasota. 


Armstrong's Dollar Contributions 


Now about industries that bring 
money in. Armstrong is just a typical 
factory in Connecticut and what we 
do towards bringing money into the 
community is repeated a thousand 
times over by other factories all over 
the State. Armstrong through this 
plant alone here in West Haven (not 
counting our 3 other plants) brought 
in over twenty-eight million dollars. 
Yes, brought into this Town of West 
Haven over twenty-eight million dol- 
lars. Where did that money come 
from? Less than one-twentieth of one 
percent came out of our home town, 
and only a very small percentage came 
out of the whole State of Connecticut, 
so it is evident that most of the money 
we brought in here came from far 
away. The fact is that we sold tires 
and brought money in from such dis- 
tant places as Rhodesia in the heart of 
Africa, Ethiopia, Egypt, Morocco, In- 
dia, Siam, Burma, Java—in fact, from 
all over the World. 

Now, how much did we send out? 
We sent quite a little into the Far 
East for rubber, we sent some out of 
town and out of the State for rayon, 
a product of wood pulp from our 
southern and also Canadian forests, 
and cotton from our farms. 


But, we did pump a lot of money 
right into our home town and nearby 
localities. We spent a lot of money for 
machinery at Ansonia and Derby, we 
bought large amounts of supplies from 
local and state-wide merchants, we 
paid a lot of money to our railroad, the 
local trucking concerns, to the Tele- 
phone Company, to the United Illumi- 
nating, the Water Company and other 
wholly local industries, and we paid 
our workers nearly half a million dol- 
lars every month. 

So, the biggest “senders out” of 
money are activities in the category 
of the circus and road shows which 
just come and go. 

The biggest “bringers in” are the fac- 
tories of Connecticut that pump much 
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of it into the veins of all our com- 
mercial life in the form of payrolls. 


In Connecticut there is no substitute 
for the payroll. 


I won't burden you with figures now 
but you would be surprised at the size 
of our power, telephone, water and 
other local payouts, most of which 
show up in local trade and in other 
payrolls, These bills, I assure you, are 
big enough in many cases to form a 
volume backlog that tends to lower 
rates for everyone. 


Then there are those who churn it 
around, bringing little in and sending 
little out. A typical example is, say, 
the barber or the hairdresser. Also you 
could class in this category the Public 
Services—power and gas and light and 
water, and the banks also. 


While it is true that the barbers in 
this town do not bring in outside 
money to distribute here in West Ha- 
ven, they are (like all service people) 
absolutely necessary because we want 
the services rendered by them. But we 
all ought to know that the dollar we 
spend with the hairdresser must be 
brought in here by one of those in- 
dustries which is classed as a “bringer 


in. 


It is a fact, of course, that the Pub- 
lic Service Companies can collect 
money only from the people who live 
on their lines. They can’t bring money 
in from the West or South or from 
Africa either. They get their complete 
dollar intake from the people in this 
locality who are served by their lines. 
That goes for gas and water and power 
and telephone and transportation and 
all the services which, although they 
are necessary, exist only because money 
to pay for these services has been 
brought in by manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 


Dollars—Where From and 
Where To 


Now, will you teachers do some- 
thing which I believe can be made a 
sort of a little game—a kind of a men- 
tal exercise—a type of economic study 
of your locality? The upper classes 
could play it too. 

Will you do this? Let’s play a game. 
You know, remember long ago when 
you played “button, button, who's got 
the button”? Well now, let’s play “dol- 
lar, dollar, who brought in the dollar”? 
Or, maybe we would call it “who 
brought it in—who sent it out again”? 
However, it doesn’t make much differ- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Production “Por Freedom 


By E. B. HASKELL, Commercial © Industrial Manager 


The United Illuminating Company 


ALTHOUGH the week of September 7 to 13 was specifically ear-marked 
“Production For Freedom Week,” it will be celebrated with ads, meet- 
ings with employees and community leaders, addresses and radio talks 
during the entire month, In reality the week was set aside in the hope 
that it would generate more educational activity by industry on the 
interdependence of production and human freedom. 


HE week of September 7 to 
"T sees 13 this year was 
celebrated as “Production For 
Freedom Week.” It was to salute 
throughout the nation the accomplish- 
ments of American industry. It was to 
pay tribute to America’s increased 
manufacturing efficiency and output. 
At the same time, it gave American 
industry an opportunity to build better 
understanding of the Capitalistic Sys- 
tem of competitive enterprise, and a 
better appreciation of the role manu- 
facturing plays in contributing to the 
American way of life. 
Laurence F. Lee, new president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, says: 


“Certainly there is a real need to 
build a broader understanding of how 
America is achieving a miracle of pro- 
duction to safeguard freedom. Such 
understanding does not develop auto- 
matically. Millions of Americans take 
their unique economic system for 
granted. Many are misinformed by 
those who take advantage of confusion 
and misunderstanding. 

“If the basic facts about our eco- 
nomic system are to be widely under- 
stood, American business leaders must 
take the initiative in explaining them. 
The opportunity to participate in Pro- 
duction for Freedom Week (Septem- 
ber 7-13) is a challenge to the initi- 
ative and ingenuity of business leaders 
in every community and industry.” 

Why is it that with 6% of the 
world’s population this nation produces 
40% of the world’s goods? Certainly 
one of the chief reasons is that Amer- 
ican workers make greater use of 
mechanical tools and electrical energy 
than workers in other lands. Since 1900 
the use of mechanical (electrical ) 
energy in the nation has ivcreased 
142%, while the hours worked per 
week has decreased 33%. This means 
that as the American worker has more 


horsepower at his fingertips, he is able 
to produce more goods in less time 
and thus increase his pay and improve 
his standard of living. 

Mechanical horsepower in industry 
is utilized through the electric motor. 
According to George Peck, Chairman 
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of the Board of the National Labor 
Management Foundation, “An Amer- 
ican worker using electric power as he 
goes about his particular task in a fac- 
tory, produces as much as 210 work- 
ers, working without benefit of elec- 
tric power. That is why the American 
worker is so many times more produc- 
tive than the average worker in most 
of the other countries of the world.” 
Interestingly enough, the cost of this 
electric power represents nationally an 
average of only 75/100 of 1% of the 
value of the finished manufactured 
(Continued on page 35) 
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RETIREMENT PLANNING — 
A Case Study 


By REAR ADMIRAL FREDERICK J. BELL, USN (Ret.), 


Director of Human Relations, McCormick and Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ALTHOUGH a company may employ all other human relations tech- 
niques with sincerity, its reputation as a humane company citizen of 


the community may be ruined by its failure to deal humanely with those 
who have come to the end of a long road of service to the organization. 


This address by Admiral Bell is an excellent guide to planning a humane 


retirement program. 


ESTERDAY MORNING I called an 

old friend of mine whom I had 

never thought of as being ad- 
vanced in years. Certainly his actions in 
a very active profession had never so 
indicated. His voice over the phone 
sounded like that of an ill man in his 
nineties. Before I could say more than 
hello, he started: “Well,” he said, in a 
shockingly tired voice, “they're going 
to retire me next June.” “Is that good 
news or bad?” I asked. “Certainly it 
will give you a chance to stop being a 
commuter for a time.” “It’s bad,” he 
replied, “very bad. This business has 
been my life.” “Of course,” he conti- 
nued, “they're going to give me a pen- 
sion, a very small one, I might add, 
but I just don’t know what to do.” 

Now let us suppose that each of us 
were to be told today that he will be 
retired nine months from now; that his 
entire pattern of life will suffer a con- 
vulsion. 

That won't happen to most of us but 
let's put ourselves in the place of the 
men to whom it is happening all the 
time—members of our own organiza- 
tions. What have we done as personnel 
men to prepare our fellow workers for 
the emotional shock of retirement? 
What have we done in advance to help 
them to accustom themselves to the 
violent change from the stimulation of 
high pressure activity that is really 
loved by most American businessmen? 

I might give a broad and general 
answer to that by saying that some of 
us have done a great deal; some virtu- 
ally nothing. All of us perhaps not as 





* An address delivered before the Fall Personnel 
Conference, American Management Associa 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
September 26, 1951, 


much as we should. For this same ac- 
tivity that marks our day-to-day exist- 
ence—this activity that is all absorbing 
—prevents us from taking the time to 
consider with solicitude the worries of 
a man nearing the day when he will 
close his desk forever. 

Ogden Nash once wrote a little poem 
called “Old Men.” It is far different in 
theme and treatment from the amusing 
and whimsical verse for which he is 
noted but it seems singularly germane 
to our subject. Here it is: 


Old Men 


People expect old men to dic, 

They do not really mourn old men, 

Old men are different. People look 

At them with eyes that wonder when. 

People watch with unshocked eyes: 

But the old men know when an old 
man dies. 

Yes, the old men know and it seems 
to me that as personnel men we should 
not only possess a sense of awareness 
of the older man’s problems but take 
positive action to lessen the worry asso- 
ciated with these problems. 

You have listened this morning to 
the pros and cons of compulsory retire- 
ment. You have heard many valid ob- 
jections to the idea that a person must 
cease his active working career after 
having celebrated a fixed number of 
birthdays. Certainly we don't have to 
look far to discover the effect on our 
cultural and economic heritage, if his- 
torically all men had ceased their life's 
work at sixty-five. That would have de- 
prived us for example of thirty-four 
years of Titian’s paintings, for we know 
that Titian lived to be ninety-nine and 
that his work did not deteriorate with 
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the passing of years. Rembrandt's skill 
developed with increasing age. Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo da Vinci were su- 
perb craftsmen long after they reached 
the age that we today consider the norm 
for retirement. 

And to swing to more recent times 
and to other fields, think of the loss to 
mankind if Madame Curie, Edna Fer- 
ber, John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, 
Bernard Baruch and Herbert Hoover 
had locked up their minds and their 
energies upon reaching their middle 
sixties. For every young Napoleon com- 
manding the Army of Italy at the age 
of twenty-seven, for every boy general 
like the flamboyant George Custer, 
there is a Douglas MacArthur or a 
fiery, aging Wellington. 

In my company we recognize the fact 
that a man’s abilities do not cease when 
he passes a certain birthday, and while 
at present we adhere to the family gen- 
eral practice of establishing sixty-five 
as the age for retirement from active 
duty in the business, except by mutual 
agreement, we make an earnest and 
prolonged effort to prepare a person 
for the psychological shock of being 
cast out of an accustomed environment 
simply because of the calendar. 

I saw it happen so many times in the 
Navy. An Admiral would be a vigor- 
ous, healthy leader, on the bridge at all 
hours of the night during fleet exer- 
cises, so alert both mentally and physi- 
cally that frequently he put to shame 
the young officers of his staff. Then, 
on a sunny morning, all hands would 
fall in on deck in dress uniforms, the 
Admiral would read his orders “de- 
taching him from all duty” and direct- 
ing him to “proceed to home.” 
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The guns would fire in salute and at 
the last shot the Admiral’s flag would 
flutter slowly down from the main 
truck. A half hour later, now in civilian 
clothes, he would go ashore for the last 
time, probably in a cutter rowed by the 
officers of his staff. Arriving at the land- 
ing he would shake them by the hands 
and give every surface evidence of 
being delighted with his new freedom. 
A year later he would be dead, simply 
because the emotional, physical, and 
psychological shock of rapid transition 
from an active and interesting life to 
the dullness of unoccupied retirement 
for which he was wholly unprepared 
was more than he could stand. 


McCormick & Company Plans 


As we conceive it at McCormick and 
Company, management has a definite 
and strong responsibility as a trustee in 
Human Relations. This sense of aware- 
ness of a trustee’s job must not cease 
with an employee's retirement. In fact, 
it becomes more important in many 
ways during the months immediately 
following the retirement date. To create 
a feeling of preparedness and to bring 
into sharp focus the changes that occur 
during the post-retirement years, we 
commence our program when an em- 
ployee reaches the age of sixty, five 
years before his retirement. 

At that time, the retirement provi- 
sions and benefits are discussed with 
him by a representative of the Human 
Relations Department. This discussion 
usually takes place in a quiet and com- 
fortable lounge over a cup of coffee. 
During the meeting the following sub- 
jects are discussed: 


The Pension Plan 

Group Life Insurance 

Retirement Income Trust 

Social Security provisions 

The company’s desire to assist an 
employee who retires in finding 
outside activities for profit or 
pleasure. 


At the age of sixty-three, two years 
in advance of normal retirement, the 
employee holds a second discussion 
with a representative of the Human 
Relations Department, and the sub- 
jects listed above are again reviewed. 

At the age of sixty-four, one year in 
advance of normal retirement, and fol- 
lowing notification of and approval by 
the Senior Board of Directors, the Di- 
rector of Human Relations addresses a 
letter to the employee in which the 
exact date of retirement is stated and 
the benefits that will accrue are listed 
in detail in order that the employee 


a eee 


will have precise knowledge of the 
amount of monthly income that he can 
expect to receive after retirement as a 
result of the choice he desires to make 
of the various methods of payment that 
are explained to him. This letter is de- 
livered personally at a meeting attended 
by the employee, his supervisor and 
the Director of Human Relations. 

If the retiring employee is the owner 
of stock in McCormick and Company, 
the future disposition of such stock is 
discussed with him. At this meeting 
the Director of Human Relations seeks 
to find out the thoughts of the retiring 
employee as to how he expects to spend 
his retirement years. From the infor- 
mation thus obtained, the company 
hopes to find the answer to such ques- 
tions as: 

1. What are the fixed financial com- 

mitments that the retiring em- 

ployee must meet? 

How do these commitments com- 

pare with the income he will re- 

ceive from various sources? 

3. Would he like part time work 
after retirement; if so, what kind 
and where? 

4. Is he planning a trip of any kind 
before settling down to retire- 
ment? If so, what can we do to 
help him arrange his itinerary; 
check the various means of trans- 
portation and help him to work 
out the cost? 

Three months prior to an employee's 
retirement a fourth meeting is held for 
the purpose of confirming plans that 
have been worked out between him and 
the company for his activities in any 
field after retirement. At this meeting 
the retirement benefits are again re- 
viewed and the employee is reminded 
that his ties with McCormick and Com- 
pany remain unbroken even though he 
is no longer actively employed. As a 
rule this final meeting has a festive air, 
simply because it is the fourth of a type 
of meeting that commenced almost five 
years earlier. The employee knows that 
he will continue to enjoy the visiting 
nurse services; that surgical and hospi- 
tal benefits will continue for him at no 
cost to himself; that he will continue to 
receive assistance with income tax re- 
turns; that he will be invited to at least 
one of our three annual parties. Above 
all, he knows to the penny what his 
fixed income will be from the company 
sources throughout the remainder of 
his life. 

Now for a look at the benefits that 
are made available to McCormick em- 
ployees. 

First, we have a Noncontributory 
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Pension Plan that is designed for the 
moment to give a retired employee 
approximately 50% of the average pay 
he received, when added to Social Se- 
curity benefits. A person enters into 
the Pension Plan, and thereafter has 
pension annuities bought for him by 
the company, when he is thirty-five 
years of age and has been with the 
company for three years. 

Next, the Retirement Income Trust 
Plan. Under this Plan a certain sum of 
money is set aside each year by the com- 
pany for distribution to the accounts of 
participants. When a person has been 
employed by the company for three 
years an account is opened in his name 
at a local bank, and it is to this account 
that the proportionate share—based on 
wages and years of service, is deposited 
annually. Whenever a_ participant 
leaves the employ of McCormick and 
Company, for any reason, he receives 
within thirty days a check representing 
his full share of the Retirement Income 
Trust Fund, plus interest. The idea, of 
course, is to build up a substantial nest 
egg that will come to the employee 
upon his retirement at sixty-five, which 
will give him cash in hand for any im- 
mediate use without disturbing the 
monthly income he will receive from 
his pension and other sources. 

Thirdly, we have the McCormick 
Group Insurance Plan, for which the 
premiums are contributory, with both 
the company and the employee paying 
proportionate shares. No further pre- 
mium is paid by the employee after he 
retires. Moreover, if he wishes to re- 
ceive the full face value of his Group 
Insurance, the company will pay this 
to him by monthly check over a ten- 
year period. 

As is done by many companies, we 
outline these plans in booklets which 
are given to each new employee. Last 
year we commenced an additional and 
rather highly personalized way of giv- 
ing current information to our em- 
ployees concerning their stake in the 
various benefit plans, through the me- 
dium of what we call the “Treasure 
Chest Booklet.” This little book, 
printed on bank note paper with a blue 
leather cover on which the owner's 
name is stamped in gold, is hand posted 
each year with up-to-date entries show- 
ing the owner's equity in Pension, Re- 
tirement Income Trust and Group In- 
surance. We have found it especially 
helpful in illustrating the cost to the 
company of buying pension benefits 
and the bank book idea has proved use- 
ful in that it creates a closer feeling of 
participation on the part of the partici- 








pant than if we merely gave him a 
printed form every now and then to 
show the status of his benfits. 

Here is a typical letter of the kind 
we write to an employee, one year be- 
fore his retirement. It is read person- 
ally by me and is followed by a discus- 
sion for so long a time as the employee 
wishes. This particular letter was ad- 
dressed to a factory worker—a woman 
packer who had not been with the coms 
pany long enough to acquire maximum 
pension benefits: 

Dear Edith: 

This confirms the conference with 
you in which it was agreed that you 
would retire on July 1, 1951, and 
begin drawing the benefits to which 
you are entitled under the McCor- 
mick and Company Employees’ Se- 
curity Plan. 

At July 1, 1951 your pension and 
other retirement benefits will be 
approximately as follows: 

Pension Plan—Amount 


of Monthly Pension $39.76 
Social Security—Ap- 
proximate Monthly 

Benefit 60.00 

Total Monthly 

Benefits $99.76 

Your deposit in the McCormick 

Employees’ Retirement Income 


Trust as of November 30, 1949 
amounts to $1,413.76, including the 
deposit for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1949. There will be a fur- 
ther deposit to your Retirement In- 
come account for 1950, providing 
the company makes a deposit to the 
Trust. You will continue to partici- 
pate in the Retirement Income 
Trust until your retirement date, at 
which time the Equitable Trust 
Company, trustee, will pay to you 
the total balance in your account. 
There is no provision in the plan 
for payment in installments. 

You are insured for $6,000 under 
our Group Insurance Policy with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Should you desire to sup- 
plement your retirement income 
from the Pension Plan and Social 
Security, as set forth above, arrange- 
ments can be made for McCormick 
and Company to advance to you a 
sum equal to the face amount of the 
policy ($6,000) over a 10 year 
period at the rate of $50.00 per 
month, without interest. These ad- 
vances made to you by McCormick 
and Company would be paid back 
to the Company from the proceeds 
of the policy upon your death. It 


will not be necessary for you to 

make repayments at any time. 

It is possible to spread these pay- 
ments over a longer period than 10 
years by reducing the amount of 
monthly payments. However, should 
you desire to receive payments un- 
der the 10 year plan, the amount of 
your pension would be increased to 
approximately $149.76 per month 
for 10 years, after which time you 
would continue to get $99.76 from 
the pension and Social Security. In 
the event of your death prior to the 
end of the 10 year period, the un- 
paid balance of the $6,000 would 
be paid to your designated bene- 
ficiary. 

Under the terms of the company’s 
Pension Plan, you are entitled to 
elect a contingent annuitant to 
whom benefits will be payable in 
the event the contingent annuitant 
survives you. Under these provi- 
sions the amount of annuity to 
which you are entitled is reduced, 
and you may elect to have either 
100% or 6624% or 50% of the 
amount to which you are entitled 
during your lifetime continued to 
your contingent annuitant after your 
death. Such an election, once made, 
is binding and the amount of your 
monthly payments so determined 
remains in effect even though the 
contingent annuitant should die 
before you die. 

If you are interested in naming 
a contingent annuitant, please see 
me and I will explain the details to 
you. If you have any questions re- 
garding any of the above, we will 
be glad to discuss them further 

Sincerely, 
with you. 

As a part of Multiple Management 
which was initiated at McCormick and 
Company in 1932 and subsequently 
adapted by hundreds of companies here 
and abroad, we employ a system of 
subordinate Boards of Directors and as 
an important phase of internal com- 
munication we comduct a General 
Meeting for all employees once a 
month. 

At the General Meeting immediately 
preceding his retirement, public recog- 
nition is given by the President of the 
company to the retiring employee. As 
a rule this includes presentation of the 
President's Award of Merit (a gold 
pin with a precious stone) in the next 
higher degree than the one held by the 
recipient. 

To a retiring factory employee a let- 
ter such as the following is written, and 
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signed by each member of the Factory 

Board: 

Dear Bill: 

It has been a mighty long time 
since the twentieth of October, 1919 
when young Bill Jones started to 
work for McCormick. And, believe 
us, it is going to be a mighty long 
time before we can accustom our- 
selves to the fact that you have en- 
tered into a well-earned retirement. 

We all miss your cheerful pres- 
ence and all of us hope that we will 
see you from time to time. 

Take care of yourself and remem- 
ber that you have carried with you 
from McCormick and Company the 
high esteem and the warmest re- 
gards of 

THE FACTORY BOARD. 

Thirty days after a person has en- 
tered into retirement a similar letter, 
though somewhat more elaborate in 
form, is written and signed by the 
President of the company and each 
member of the Senior Board of Direc- 
tors. 

In the case of a salesman a slightly 
modified procedure is followed, recog- 
nizing the physical exertion to which 
salesmen are exposed, for in their cases 
we have to consider: 

a. If the man is physically qualified 
to continue his sales work to the 
normal retirement date 

b. If he should be transferred to an 
element of our sales organization 
that requires less physical exertion 

c. If he would prefer early retirement 
with reduced benefits 

I might add that in our plant also 
we have a department where products 
are packed that do not lend themselves 
to machine packing. This Hand Goods 
Department is an ideal place for an 
older woman who might find it difh- 
cult to maintain the pace of packing 
from a machine-fed operation. 


Retirement Follow-Up 

I mentioned earlier the importance 
of follow-up after retirement, and in 
that connection I should like to read 
some of the comments made by the 
young woman editor of our house or- 
gan, after she accompanied the com- 
pany nurse in distributing Christmas 
baskets to our retired employees: 

“I just can’t find words to describe 
the expressions of gratitude and 
pleasure on the faces of these old 
friends, and, while it was a heart- 
warming experience, and one that 
I wouldn't have missed, I was glad 
that the length of the list made it 

(Continued on page 60) 





Citizens Committee Predicts Savings of 


Four Billion from Adopted Recommendations 


HE Citizens Committee for the 

| Hoover ‘Report announced re- 

cently that four billion dollars 

per year in eventual economies will 

accrue to American taxpayers as a 

direct result of the work of the bi- 
partisan Hoover Commission. 

The Citizens Committee, formed in 
April 1949 to crusade for sweeping 
reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government, termi- 
nated its nation-wide operations with 
an estimate that approximately 70 per- 
cent of the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations have been accepted by 
the Congress and the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 


Some 300 State, County, and local 
Citizens Committees from Coast to 
Coast also suspended operations in ac- 
cordance with their previously an- 
nounced determination to avoid in- 
volvement in the forthcoming political 
campaigns. Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
President of Temple University, served 
as National Chairman of the Citizens 
Committee until May 31 of this year 
when he resigned because of the pres- 
sure of other affairs. He was succeeded 
as Chairman on June 24 by Morris 
Sayre of New York. 


“Because of the tremendous impor- 
tance of pushing pending legislation, 
the Committee maintained active oper- 
ations until early in July,” Robert L. L. 
McCormick, research director of the 
National Committee, stated. “With 
the closing of the 82nd Congress, a 
total of 70 percent of the 300-odd 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission will have become the law of 
the land. This 70 percent will make 
possible $4,000,000,000 in eventual 
economies. Of this amount, prelim- 
inary surveys show that identifiable 
economies of $1,244,600,000 are now 
being realized. To the 40 million fam- 
ilies in the Nation, this amounts to 
approximately $30 each. 

“The heaviest savings, approxi- 
mately $800,000,000 per annum, have 
been achieved in the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. The substantial 
cuts in the military budget made in 
the closing days of the Congressional 
Session would have been impossible 


without the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations. 


“Despite the war situation, the De- 
partment of Defense and the three 
military services have achieved certain 
substantial operating economies under 
the Military Unification Act. Among 
the major reforms accomplished are: 
(1) establishment of a single supply 
catalogue; (2) merging procurement 
activities through use of ‘single service 
assignments’ on purchasing such ma- 
terials as coal, lumber, food, textiles, 
bazookas, guided missiles, ordnance, 
motor vehicles, and thousands of other 
objects; (3) merging transportation 
activities of the three services into a 
single Military Air Transport Service, 
a single Military Sea Transport Service, 
and a single Military Land Transport 
Service; (4) standardization of meth- 
ods for issuing uniforms and provision 
of incentive rewards therefor; (5) 
merging military attaches’ offices 
abroad; (6) reconditioning of ord- 
nance equipment; (7) merging oper- 
ations of the three separate military 
police systems; (8) merging of Army 
and Air Force recruitment offices; (9) 
establishing joint quartermastering 
facilities such as warehouses and laun- 
dries; (10) provision for joint use of 
hospital and medical facilities, partic- 
ularly in Japan, Korea, and Hawaii; 
(11) provision for joint use of com- 
munications networks and weather sta- 
tions; (12) merging printing estab- 
lishments; (13) joint utilization of 
wind tunnels; (14) a single blood 
bank; and (15) establishing one tele- 
phone network for the Pentagon and 
the entire Washington military area. 


“Although savings in the military 
field are hard to identify because of the 
present dynamic situation and the 
security restrictions, these are esti- 
mated to range from $800,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 per year. In its anal- 
yses of the economies achieved by the 
military, the Citizens Committee has 
used the more conservative of these 
two figures. 


“And this is not all. The effective- 
ness of the Armed Services has been 
increased. General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, General Carl Spaatz, and General 
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Omar Bradley are among the many 
military leaders who have praised the 
unprecedented degree of teamwork be- 
tween Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in Korea.” 

McCormick estimated current sav- 
ings in the civilian branches of the 
Government at $444,600,000 per year. 

“The Citizens Committee,” he said, 
“has specifically identified the follow- 
ing non-military savings: (1) in Fed- 
eral Personnel Management—$12,- 
000,000; (2) through creation of the 
General Services Administration, in- 
cluding supply activities; public build- 
ings, and records management—$150,- 
000,000; (3) reductions in the 
potential postal deficit—$78,500,000; 
(4) in Budgeting and Accounting, 
including the Treasury Departrment— 
$11,900,000; (5) in Veterans’ Af- 
fairs—$18,500,000; (6) in the De- 
partment cf Commerce—$4,000,000; 
(7) in the conduct of Federal Medical 
Activities—$160,700,000; (8) in the 
conduct of Federal Business Enter- 
prises—$6,000,000; (9) in adminis- 
tration of the territories and insular 
possessions—$3,000,000. 


“Official published materials fail to 
identify savings in certain other Fed- 
eral operations. The Citizens Commit- 
tee has, therefore, written to all Federal 
departments and agencies, asking for 
their estimates of economies achieved 
and management improvements in- 
stalled. This information will be pub- 
lished by the Committee on approxi- 
mately December 1, 1952, in its Final 
Report. 

“So far, no economies have been 
recorded in connection with the fol- 
lowing Hoover Commission Reports: 
(1) General Management of the Exec- 
utive Branch in which many over-all 
recommendations have been put into 
effect; (2) Foreign Affairs; (3) the 
Department of Agriculture; (4) Reg- 
ulatory Commissions; (5) the Depart- 
ment of Labor in which many recom- 
mendations have been put into effect 
or have been declared by the Citizens 
Committee to be obsolete; (6) the 
Department of the Interior, including 
natural resources and civil works per- 

(Continued on page 34) 











THE PHYSIOTHERAPY DEPARTMENT 
of the medical section, New Departure 
Division, 
Bristol. 


General Motors Corporation, 





THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE assists in all 
phases of employee health and safety. 


THE MEDICAL ROOM at 
Arms Co., Bridgeport. 


Remington 





A GENERAL VIEW of New Departure’s dispensary. Similar equipment and facilities 


are available at the division’s other plants. 


Nursing Sewice 
Iu Wudustry 


By ANNETTE SHEEHY, R.N., Industrial Nursing Consultant, 
Connecticut Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 


REMENDOUS changes in the phil- 

osophy, goals and purposes of 

nursing service in industry has 
developed since the conception of the 
first industrial nurse in the United 
States in 1895. Its initial purpose was 
to provide welfare care to the em- 
ployee and his family in the plant and 
in the home. The provision of nursing 
service in Connecticut industries began 
at Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
Stamford, in 1906 with other com- 
panies quickly following the lead. 
Here, too, we found nursing service 
established for welfare; other consider- 
ations were plant sanitation and safety. 
This was because the most pressing 
problems which affected production 
fell within these categories. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Started Program 


The passage of Workmen's Com- 
pensation Acts in 1911, which stressed 
the care of occupational illness and in- 
juries, greatly influenced the present 
trend of health services in industry. 
Also, we find that health services in 
industry during World War I showed 
a tremendous increase and improve- 
ment was sought in sanitation, safety 
and care of occupational injuries. It 
was from this limited beginning that 
the present objective program of emer- 
gency care of injuries, illnesses and the 
preventative health aspects were de- 
veloped. 

The industrial nurse acts as a liaison 
officer between employer and em- 
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ployee, as well as a health counsellor 
and confidant to all. She has a great 
responsibility both to management and 
to individual employees in order that 
production may be maintained and 
that each employee may continue to 
work, with maximum health, to sup- 
port himself and his family. 

With the expansion of nursing pro- 
grams during recent years in industry, 
management, too, has recognized that 
a healthy worker is as essential to pro- 
duction as is efficient machinery and 
that a good health program is a sound 
investment. 

The need for industrial health serv- 
ices in industry should be based on a 
number of factors. These include the 
type of industry, number and kind of 
occupational health hazards, the num- 
ber of employees and the many other 
factors which hinder production be- 
cause of health problems, and human 
elements that are with us constantly. 

Industrial nurses as well as manage- 
ment are aware of the fact that a sick 
or injured worker slows down produc- 
tion and may, if his injury or illness is 
long-termed, become a financial bur- 
den. He is also a potential hazard be- 
cause he often brings his personal and 
health problems to work with him. 
These cannot be left at home or outside 
the plant door when he punches the 
time clock. 

What then does this mean to indus- 
trial nurses and how does it affect the 
health services in a plant? 

A well qualified industrial nurse, 
when rendering a service to employees, 
has an excellent opportunity to offer 
advice and guidance on an individual 
basis. Every personal contact with a 
worker should be used to promote 
better health for the worker and his 
family. Pre-placement and _ periodic 
medical examinations afford still fur- 
ther opportunities for health education, 
by giving the employee a full expla- 
nation of his health status and an 
interpretation of the findings and rec- 
ommendations made by the plant 
physician. 

The industrial nurse has much to 
offer in a plant safety program by in- 
terpreting the many health and emo- 
tional factors which enter the picture 
of evaluating, analyzing and planning 
for an improved safety record. 

Who else but the industrial nurse 
is in a position to know the commu- 
nity facilities and can assist the busy 
plant physician in making appropriate 
referrals for care beyond the scope and 
responsibilities of the plant health 
service facilities. Plans for the referrals 


and treatment of employees with non- 
industrial injuries and illness can be 
worked out with the plant physician 
and in cooperation with the employee's 
private physician. 

Another advancement in industrial 
nursing is that with the expanding 
health program in industry and the 
employment of more industrial nurses 
many limitations previously placed on 
the nurses have been eliminated. In- 
dustrial nursing is now recognized as a 
specialized branch of nursing. Indus- 
trial nursing associations have been 
organized and provision has been made 
for advanced education and training, 
both on an undergraduate and gradu- 
ate level. Qualifications for industrial 
nurses have been recommended and, 
last but not least, there is now a better 
understanding concerning the role of 
a nurse in industry and her place in 
the total plant program. 

Although tremendous strides have 
been made in the field of industrial 
nursing, much still needs to be done. 
Perhaps one can say we have just 
begun and as we grow and mature, 
far greater improvements can be made 
and many more opportunities pre- 
sented to make industrial nursing a 
fuller, more complete and satisfying 
service for management, physician, 
worker and nurse. 

It is well known that a successful 
administration of an industrial nursing 
program is dependent on teamwork, 
well qualified professional personnel 
responsible for the health service pro- 
gram and the cooperation of manage- 
ment in promoting such a plan. 





Connecticut's Dikes Are Its 
Factories 


(Continued from page 14) 


ence what you call the game provided 
we think and think clearly about it. 

Let us think whenever we get any- 
thing mew—whenever we get a pay 
check—whenever we buy anything— 
let’s think and think—where did I get 
the dollars to pay for this—how did 
they come in my envelope—where did 
they come from in the first place— 
who gathered them into West Haven? 

Now that I've paid them out to the 
storeman—what is he going to do with 
them—where are the dollars going to 
go now? What part will he repump 
into West Haven and what part will 
he send out? 

The dollars came into the town— 
somebody must have brought them in 
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here. I wonder who did it? Now I've 
had them for a little while—I’ve spent 
them and now some are going out of 
the town again. Who's taking them out 
of the town? Who sends them out of 
the town—who in that other town is 
gathering them away from us—how 
are we going to get them back again? 
We must be everlastingly getting a 
new supply of dollars to spend— 
mustn't we? 

Keep on thinking about that. Think 
and think some more and I am sure 
that you will come up with the same 
conclusion that I arrived at many years 
ago, namely, that our local factories 
bring it into the town—then out of 
State factories take much of it out of 
our town again—and we must rely on 
local factories to bring in a new supply 
by selling their goods all over creation 
and bringing in the money. 

All of us here in Connecticut ought 
to realize that Connecticut's dikes, 
Connecticut's levees and Connecticut's 
irrigating waters are her factories. 

We will be more than pleased to 
visit the schools and give thought to 
your “here they come—there they go” 
everchanging pupil problem. We will 
ask ourselves—why are these young 
children in our town instead of another 
town—what brought them into our 
town and schools—after we get them 
educated are we going to keep them in 
the town? Will we lose them to some 
other town after we have reared and 
educated them? 

What are the prospects of our local 
industries absorbing the finished prod- 
uct of our schools, each at, or nearly 
at his highest skill? 

Have we enough factories here now 
to support general business to take on 
these new boys and girls each year? 

Or, are we short of factories to do 
the job? 

If we don’t ship finished goods out 
of our town—make no mistake about 
it—we'll have to ship work age young 
people out instead. 

When we're short of schools we 
bond the town, tax the people and 
build the schools. 

When we're short of factories to 
balance the “seesaw” we can’t bond the 
town, tax the people and build fac- 
tories. Some States do that but Con- 
necticut law doesn’t allow it—so we 
must “attract” them. 

Have you any ideas of how to at- 
tract new factories—it isn’t easy to get 
them, you know—and shouldn't we 
try to hang onto the ones we have, too? 

You know—"“A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 
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How IBM reduced cost 
of fitting castings by using SPONGEX cellular rubber 


To get a perfect fit between the base casting and the apron on this card sorter, 
could be an expensive machining and fitting job. Instead [BM used an inexpensive 


strip from Spongex sheet stock to economically and successfully compensate for 
the surface variations of these metal parts. 


Many production problems can be solved just as easily with an inexpensive form 


of Spongex. Gasketing, vibration damping, sealing, shock absorption ... are only a 
few of the hundreds of applications of Spongex sheet stock. 


You might cut your own needs from Spongex sheets and rolls. Or we’ll die-cut 
to your specifications. If you want flame resistance, oil resistance, low temperature 
performance or high . . . there’s a Spongex sheet stock compounded for the job. 


®) 
7 for cushioning, insulating, shock absorption, 
Cellular on - 
sound and vibration damping, gasketing, 
Rubber sealing, weatherstripping and dust proofing. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 546 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Stam- 
ford, has entered into a contract to pur- 
chase the American Sintered Alloys, 
Inc., of Bethel, in exchange for Yale 
& Towne stock, it was announced re- 
cently by Gilbert W. Chapman, presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne. 

The Bethel firm manufactures sin- 
tered powdered metal products of other 
manufacturers. Yale & Towne plans to 
operate the plant as another of its 
manufacturing divisions and to con- 
tinue the sale of sintered metal com- 
ponents to other manufacturers through 
Eugene P. Pack & Associates, with 
sales offices at West Hartford, East 
Orange, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pasadena and San Francisco. 


x* *& 


S. W. FARNSWORTH, President 
and Dudley B. Robinson, sales vice 
president, The Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Company, Torrington, have an- 
nounced that Torrington Impellers 
Ltd., Oakville, Ontario, has become a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 

All personnel with Torrington Im- 
pellers will continue with the company 
as in the past, including Charles M. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Pullen, son of the late Hugh C. Pullen, 
who represented The Torrington 
Manufacturing Company in Canada for 
16 years and who incorporated Tor- 
rington Impellers with Miss Dorothy 
K. Robinson. The latter is remaining 
with the company also. 


x* * 


FLOYD BRADISH, Hazardville, has 
been appointed production control su- 
perintendent at the Thompsonville 
plant of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
by. James Jackson, plant manager. Mr. 
Bradish succeeds William McCann, 
who has resigned. 

Mr. Bradish joined the company in 
1933 following his graduation from 
Enfield High School. During his 19 
years with the company, he has held 
positions of responsibility in manufac- 
turing and related operations. He is a 
graduate of the Bigelow School of 
Craftsmanship. He also attended Bay 
Path and Northeastern University eve- 
ning courses. 


xk 


TWO EXECUTIVES of Hamilton 
Standard Division, United Aircraft 
Corporation, have been appointed to 


The Cover 





THIS month’s photo, loaned by the Con- 
necticut Development Commission, is one 
segment of Kent Falls, Kent, Connecticut, 
a source of beauty in all seasons where 
the water cascades several hundred feet 
over solid rock and then flows at a slower 
pace past picnic tables and fireplaces in 
picturesque settings. 


the division’s operating committee, it 
was announced by Erle Martin, general 
manager. They are: John P. Sullivan, 
personnel manager, and John H. Spade, 
purchasing manager. 

The Hamilton Standard operating 
committee is composed of department 
managers and others who support ex- 
ecutive management in the solution of 
both long-term and day-to-day prob- 
lems and the evolution of operating 


policies. 
xk 


THE COMPLETE new Arrow-Hart 
line of oil tight push button controls 
is described in a twelve-page folder 
recently issued by The Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Company of Hart- 
ford. 

Oil-tight construction of the units 
is explained and illustrated, supporting 
the manufacturer’s claim that depend- 
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Pumps & 
Compressors 


INDUSTRIAL types 
and sizes from %4- 
200 horsepower. 


S. A. RHODES 


205 Main St. Cromwell, Conn. 
Telephone: Middletown 6-7428 


Twenthieth year as 
WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR 


WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


maxes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


ca 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
Sprague 7-4447 


SBR Ale 
RUST -RESISTANT CHAIN LINK 


ATLAS _ 


+++ protects 
industrial 
plants, insti- 
tutions, schools and residences 
against losses and property 
damage, personal injuries and 
prying eyes. Installed anywhere 
by our factory trained crews. 


able operation is assured even under 
constant oil flooding. 

Comprising the line are standard, 
extended and mushroom buttons, two 
and three position selector switches, 
and pilots, together with suitable leg- 
end plates. Units may be mounted 
directly on machines, or in control 
cavities. Complete interchangeability 
is a reported basic feature of the line. 

Copies of the folder can be obtained 
by writing to Industrial Control Divi- 
sion, The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Company, 103 Hawthorn St., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


xk 


A NEW alkaline chemical for rapid 
dissolving of tin, lead and tin-lead 
alloys has been announced by Enthone, 
Inc., New Haven. This material is used 
in water in a concentration of one 
pound per gallon, and the mixture is 
heated to from 160 to 180 degrees F. 
The stripper is stated to rapidly remove 
tin, lead and tin-lead electrodeposits, 
heavy colder and hot dipped coatings. 
Due to the fact that it is alkaline in 
nature, there is no attack upon base 
metals, such as copper, brass, bronze, 
steel and stainless steels. The material 
is kept in steel or stainless steel con- 
tainers and does not deteriorate with 
age. 


xk 


A NEW BOOKLET developed by 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia, is designed to answer the 
question, “What is New in Processing 
Equipment?”. 

The booklet contains illustrations 
and brief descriptions of the principal 
machines made by the company for 
processing rubber and plastics. Many 
of the machines are said to incorpo- 
rate new refinements which improve 
production and reduce costs. 

The specialized engineering service 
and process-testing laboratory main- 
tained by Farrel-Birmingham are also 
described in the booklet, a copy of 
which can be obtained from the com- 
pany. 

xk * 


A PROGRAM for enlarging jet en- 
gine development and test facilities at 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has been 
announced by William P. Gwinn, gen- 
eral manager. The company-financed 
program will cost several million dol- 
lars. 

The expansion plan calls for an 
addition to the Andrew Willgoos Tur- 
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The new BANK WIRE-- 
Fast... Accurate... Confidential 





Customer Service... 
Nation-wide 


This convenient, economical way 
of handling out-of-town financial 
transactions is now available to 
you, for: money transfers, bank- 
to-bank, or the account of third 
parties . . . securities purchases, 
sales, quotations . . . credit in- 
quiries and information . . . for- 
eign exchange, credit letter and 
related business . . . reports on 
payment or non-payment of 
collections. 


Some 200 banks in over 55 cities 


participate in this new Customer 
Service - including, The SECOND 
NATIONAL. 


The BANK WIRE-- 
is for YOU 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW HAVEN 
135 Church St. 107 Whitney Ave. 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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bine Laboratory and conversion of a 
number of experimental test cells in 
the main plant from piston to jet work. 

“These additional jet engine facil- 
ities are required by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft’s rapidly expanding role in jet 
engine development and production,” 
Mr. Gwinn said. These new facilities 
will enable us to accelerate our jet 
development program and help to re- 
duce the time it takes to get a new 
engine into production.” 


ef f 


CHESTER A. HOFFMAN, planning 
manager of the Capewell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford, has been made 
a Fellow of the American Society for 
Quality Control and a Director from 
the Hartford Section. 

Mr. Hoffman has been on the staff 
of the Capewell Manufacturing Co., 
makers of specialty nails, pipe tools, 
hack and band saws and parachute 
hardware, since 1944. 
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THE CHASE BRASS & COPPER 
CO., a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, has announced an em- 
ployee training program designed to 
assist employees in the development of 
greater abilities, skill and know-how. 

Ernest B. Lawton, director of train- 
ing and personnel for the Chase Metal 
Works, Waterbury, described the new 
program as “carefully planned to assist 
any and all employees at the Chase 
Metal Works to the fullest extent of 
their potentialities.” 

Time required for study and class 
attendance, Mr. Lawton reported, will 
amount to only a few hours a week. 
He also said that an engineering course 
had already been started by a small 
group of men who are reviewing basic 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry. A course in metallurgy, un- 
der the direction of James Chafey of 
the Chase Research Laboratory, is also 
in progress. Eraldus Scala has been ap- 
pointed as Chase Metal Works training 
director. He has been a member of the 
Chase Research department where he 
specialized in development work in 
the casting shop and in alloy research. 

After obtaining his B.S. in chem- 
istry from the College of the City of 
New York, and his master’s degree in 
metallurgy from Columbia University, 
Mr. Scala began his career as a chemist 
with Ledoux & Co. in New York. He 
joined Chase in 1948, and is studying 
at Yale for his doctorate in engineering. 


adi CASTINGS 


(NON-FERROUS) 
SAND CASTINGS 
PERMANENT MOLD 
DIE CASTINGS 


Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. is fully 
equipped to handle all casting problems 
— from engineering to finished casting. 


PATTERN SHOP @ X-RAY & 
LABORATORY FACILITIES 


PERMANENT MOLD 


CASTINGS SAND CASTINGS 
PRESSURE CASTINGS @ HEAT TREATING 





IHustrated below are some 
of the parts for this saw 
cast at our foundry. 
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HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM CO. 
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Art & Photography 


FOR SALES PROMOTION & ADVERTISING 


ILLUSTRATING ¢ LETTERING + RETOUCHING 
LAYOUT + CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 
PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Printing Plates 


LINE ° 





MASSACHUSETTS 















HALFTONE ° BENDAY : 
FOUR COLOR PROCESS 


COLOR 






PHONE 2-0193 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS CO. 


172 HIGH STREET e¢ HARTFORD, CONN. 
SERVING CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 
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COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 





Unit 
Dust 


Fans 
and 
Blowers 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone 1265 
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PARKER STAMP SETS are available in a number of different sizes with varying com- 
binations of numbers or numbers and letters. 


A NEW TYPE HOLDER and Inter- 
changeable Steel Number and Number 
and Letter Sets that offer increased ver- 
satility and economy have been intro- 
duced by the Parker Stamp Works, Inc. 
Utmost marking flexibility is claimed 
y the company since hand or press 
stamps for any job, on any material, 
can easily be set in seconds. Serial num- 
bers, firm names, dating—markings to 
meet Every changing requirement are 
available without costly delays. The 
sets include a variety of standard size 
letters carefully selected to provide 
maximum utility. An interchangeable 
threaded shank is included with each 
set. This allows changes from hand 
stamps to press stamps in an instant. 
Each set comes complete with dur- 
able hardwood case to facilitate easy, 
safe storage. 


C. FOSTER HARRY has been named 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing at Cheney Brothers, Manchester. 
Since last July he has held the same 
position at Pioneer Parachute, resign- 
ing to accept the new post. 

He will remain with the parachute 
company as a director and consultant 
to President Lyman H. Ford. He was 
formerly vice president of the Univer- 
sal Winding Co. of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

x * * 


AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL Ray- 
bestos Award and Fireworks Display 
at Memorial Field on July 3, William 
Tilton, of the company’s Rubber Brake 
Department, was the recipient of the 
1952 Raybestos Employee Community 
Service Award. 








R. B. Davis, general manager of 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., presented Mr. Tilton with 
an engraved gold wrist watch for his 
outstanding record as Scoutmaster of 
Boy Scout Troop 8 for 41 years. 

Another highlight of the pre-Inde- 
pendence Day celebration was the 
presentation of a citation to Mr. Davis 
from the National Disabled American 
Veterans. Mr. Davis was the first New 
England citizen to receive this honor 
on behalf of the DAV for his continued 
interest among the disabled veterans in 
the community. 


72 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Water- 
bury, has announced the addition to 
its line of portable diesel engine py- 
rometers and round-chart recorders and 
automatic controllers. 

The new pyrometer is designed for 
test purposes and for installations 
where no permanently mounted pyrom- 
eter is available. 


x*k 


MORE THAN $4.5 million in new 
federal orders, including one to United 
Aircraft in East Hartford for $1,555,- 
000 worth of propeller parts, have been 
placed in Connecticut during July, the 
Labor Department has reported. 


xk & 


NEW ENGLAND is trailing the rest 
of the country in using a plan which 
would allow rapid tax amortization of 
large industrial investments, the re- 
gional office of the National Produc- 
tion Authority announced recently. 
Paul Carney, regional director of the 
N.P.A., claimed in a release that New 
England’s failure to take advantage of 
the plan is an indication of the region’s 
lack of faith in its furure. 

The plan is for the so-called “ap- 
proved certificates of necessity” which 
provide rapid amortization of funds 
put into certain types of expansion. 
Plants which have large defense orders 
or which make scarce products and 
thus must expand can apply for the 
certificates. 

Of nine areas in the United States, 
ranked on a straight dollar-investment 
scale, New England finished eighth, 
ahead of the Rocky Mountain area 
only. The office of District Manager 
Frank Madden, of the Department of 
Commerce, pointed out that Connecti- 
cut’s share of the national certificate of 
necessity plan was 3.1%, as against 
New England’s 4.5%. 
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how you FIGURE 


with this 


UNDERWOOD 






SUNDSTRANDJ) 10-Key Adding-Figuring Machine 


Right you are... getting your figure- 
facts from an Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine! 

And that goes for the preparation 
of sales data, payrolls, stock records, 
invoices and practically any other 
figuring job in your business. 

This machine is compact, precision- 
built . . . and equipped with the 
world’s fastest keyboard. 

Operation is simplicity itself! The 
10 numeral keys are grouped under 
the fingers of one hand .. . and any- 
one in your office can quickly develop 
a smooth touch method. No tiring 
headswing. 


quiet. Keys fit finger tips for in- 
creased keyboard accuracy. 

The price is right, too! So don’t 
wait any longer for the quickest, 
easiest figure-facts you 


Ueber od 
ever had! endstrtad 
Ask for a demonstration oe . 
of the Underwood Sund- 00 6 
strand Adding-Figuring eee 
Machine . . . today. Teach merhod 


Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines... Accounting Machines 


Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


What’s more, the action of the © 1952 476Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6,Conn. 


machine itself is cushioned and ie 
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Sales and Service Everywhere 











CAPRONI ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


1221 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Oe 


PLANT DESIGNS 
FOR 


ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 


CHASE ie 


The Nalions Headguanriens 
ft BRASS & 
COPPER 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT 











THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 









AMBROSE MILLER, formerly of 
Philco Corporation of Philadelphia, 
has recently joined The William Brand 
& Co., Inc., Willimantic, as product 
engineer. The increased demands for 
Turbo electrical insulating materials, 
varnished tubing, saturated sleeving, 
mica and mica products, varnished 
cambric markers and insulated wire, 
made it necessary for the Willimantic 
firm to expand their service and create 
the position of product engineer. 


| 
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A. C. MILLER 


Mr. Miller joined the Philco Corpo- 
ration in 1927 where he worked first 
as a general engineer, then a set de- 
signer. During the war years he worked 
on government development work, in- 
cluding component designing, and 
after the war continued component and 
set designing along with serving as 
contact man with the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

x * 


A NEW TUBE SIZING MACHINE 
has been developed by Talco Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc., Hamden. Accord- 
ing to the maker the instrument will 
accurately size the ends of tubes with- 
out reducing the wall thickness or the 
inside diameter. 

The present method of swaging or 
grinding the ends of tubes for use in 
high pressure liquid or air systems 
weakens the material, either by reduc- 
ing the thickness of the tube wall or 
induces metal fatigue. 

A circular describing the operation 
of the machine may be obtained by 
writing to the company at 5 Manila 
Avenue, Hamden. 


xk 
GEORGE P. MERRILL, general 
sales manager of The Stanley Works, 
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Design Probleme? 


We can help solve them with our 
Tested Personnel, Top-Flight Creative 
Ability, Sound Methods, Capable 
Judgment and Individualized Service. 


DESIGNS FOR 


Tools, Gauges, Jigs, Fixtures, Pres- 
sure Testing and Impregnation, 
Dies, Broaches, Special Machines, 
Hydraulic Applications, Checking 
Devices and Gages for Gears and 
Splines. 


Product Design and Development. 


Test Equipment Design and Fabri- 
cation. 


— Process Planning — 


PRODUCTION SERVICES CORP. 
1052 Main St. Newington 11, Conn. 
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AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD 12, CONNECTICUT 








Tuomas W. Hatt Company 
INCORPORATED 


Stamford, Connecticut 
<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 








New Britain, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Carl S. Bauman to the 
position of assistant general sales man- 
ager. 

In his new position Mr. Bauman 
will be responsible for assisting, direct- 
ing, and supervising the field sales or- 
ganization and will generally assist Mr. 
Merrill with the definition and accom- 
plishment of sales objectives. 

Born in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Mr. Bauman received his early school- 
ing at Alcee Fortier High School, fol- 
lowed by a year’s study in the College 
of Petroleum Engineering at Louisiana 
State University. 


x «wk 


THE DOMAN HELICOPTER 
CORPORATION of Danbury, has 
disclosed that its shareholders of record 
have increased to 1,138 as of July 10. 
Mr. Harry L. Brown, comptroller, said 
the figure represents an increase of 123 
since January 5, 1952, and includes 
results of recent financing for working 
capital which was completed on June 
30. Of this number 788 are holders of 
record and 350 are understood to hold 
the stock in broker's names. 

The company is in production on an 
initial Army order for its YH-31 Heli- 
copter Ambulance. Organized in 1945, 
the company was first financed by sale 
of its capital stock to individuals, and 
has expanded without any conventional 
underwriting support. Three advanced 
helicopter types have been privately 
developed, and production _ status 
reached with a capital investment of 
less than $700,000. 


xk 


THE VOCALINE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, INC., manufacturers of 
“Vocatron” Carrier Wave Communica- 
tions equipment and related electronic 
devices, has completed negotiation for 
the purchase of controlling interest of 
the Bristol Motor Company, Inc., Old 
Saybrook. 

The purchase offers Vocaline an op- 
portunity for diversification and expan- 
sion into the growing Synchronous 
Timing Motor field. The Bristol Circle 
“B” Motor long recognized as one of 
the most compact and powerful units 
available, is being successfully em- 
ployed in varied applications including 
motion displays, sequence and timing 
devices, defrosters, etc. 

The Vocaline Company will operate 
the Bristol Motor Company, which will 
include an engineering staff as a par- 
tially owned subsidiary under new 
management. 
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brings you 


COMPRESSEDAIR POWER 


Better Production Methods for Better 
Living ...in the factory...on the farm! 


COMPRESSED AIR IS READY TO GO TO WORK FOR YOU!... 
Associated Pneumatics consultants will give you facts and figures to 
show you how we have put compressed air power to work on hundreds 
of jobs where it is saving time and money .. . and doing a faster, 
cleaner, better job than any other source of power! AP consultants 
have practical, usable ideas for you. Just call and we'll suit your 
convenience. 


We maintain a very 
complete stock of 
compressors 
and equip- 
ment, planned to 
meet the varied needs 
of users in this area. 
We'll give you 
prompt service on 
large and small 
compressors for in- 
dustrial or farm use, 
paint spraying equip- 
ment, pressure and 
non-pressure tanks. 





MAINTENANCE SERVICE—Associated Pneumatics is the 
only organization in southern New England that is set up to 
give you complete service on compressors of all kinds. We are 
always on call for emergency repair service or for temporary 
replacement compressors that will keep your production 
moving while repairs are made. Put “Hartford 8-4153” on 
your emergency call list! 





ssociated Mneumatics, Inc. 


ENGINEERING, SERVICING and DISTRIBUTORS for: 
@ WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. ECLIPSE AIR BRUSH CO. 
© GARDNER-DENVER CO. ®ORTMAN-MILLER MACHINE CO. 
@P. K. LINDSAY CO. oJ. L. CLEMMY CO. 
@SAYLOR-BEALL MFG. CO. eTHERMOID COMPANY 


Ps ea 3 as EAST HARTFORD, CONN 
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Wiping Clothe 


Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 





Washed and Sterilized 
in Our Own Laundry 
Wiping Towel 
Rental Service 
Cheese Cloths 
New and Washed 


7 . 7 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
* * * 


TEL. NEW HAVEN LOcust 2-9929 


MEMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF 

CONNECTICUT, INC. 





FEDERAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


EAST AND WATER STREETS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


REMOVES SHOP GRIME 
SAFELY! 


Don’t confuse HANDEEZ with ordi- 
nary harsh abrasive-action hand clean- 
ing compounds. HANDEEZ works 
differently—through a gentle emulsifier 
blended with a sterilized vegetable 
emollient. It lifts grime from the pores, 
leaving skin tissue unharmed and un- 
broken by tiny crevices which invite 
infection. Cutting oils and other deep- 
seated shop grime yield readily to the 
HANDEEZ formula which spells 
prompt, efficient cleansing with the 
added skin-safety factor. 


Write for the booklet 
“Be Kind to these Hands.” 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





THE APPOINTMENT of Roy G. 
Salaman as merchandising director for 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, and 
the appointment of Theodore Orban as 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager for the hardware company have 
been announced by President Forbes 
Sargent. 

Mr. Salaman has been employed by 
the company since 1916. He worked 
for more than 25 years as a member of 
the Sargent sales staff in various parts 
of the country. In 1945 he became 
assistant manager of the Sargent sales 
department, was made advertising and 
sales promotion manager in 1950, and 
in 1951 became director of advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Mr. Orban joined the firm as a sales 
trainee in 1946. The following year he 
was made assistant to the advertising 
and sales promotion manager. In 1951 
he became advertising manager. 


x * * 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Greenwich, will open a new tumbling 
division in Meriden, it has been an- 
nounced by Morris S. Shipley, presi- 
dent. 

The parent company specializes in 
tumbling techniques and acts as manu- 
facturer’s representative and distrib- 
utor of a wide range of equipment, 
abrasives, compounds and other barrel 
finishing supplies. 

Mr. Shipley stated that the opening 
of the Tumbling Division was 
prompted by a demand from many 
metal working firms for an organiza- 
tion which would provide modern 
tumbling “know-how” and a wide 
selection of the latest type of equip- 
ment. The division will be located in 
the former Charles Parker building, 
now owned by Maisto Silver, Inc. 


x * * 


THE ENTIRE PLANT of the 
“VDX” LaPointe Plascomold Corpora- 
tion of Windsor Locks has been moved 
to Rockville, where the company will 
continue the manufacture of television 
antenna, towers, masts, boosters and 
all accessories pertaining to the erec- 
tion of television antennas. 

The corporation purchased the for- 
mer Springville Mill in February from 
the J. P. Stevens & Co. and immedi- 
ately started to transfer the Press Wire- 
less Manufacturing Company from 
Hicksville, Long Island. It has also 
been announced that the aircraft divi- 
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LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY'S of HARTFORD FOR 


Above: The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 


Company chooses Doten-Dunton Ex- 
ecutive Desks, distributed by Barney’s, 
favorite office supplier of investment- 


minded purchasing agents. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


Barne = 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 














Provides the last 
word in property : 
control... 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they’ 
are the last word in 
property control. 


The AMERICAN | 
APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 













OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ~ 
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To safeguard the health of 
their employees, The Ameri- 
can Thread Company main- 
tains two well-equipped first 
aid rooms and employs four 
trained nurses and a doctor. 
This is a part of American 
Thread's policy of providing 
superior working conditions 
and the most modern equip- 
ment available for their em- 


ployees. 


People who know and like 
their jobs help maintain a 
high level of quality in the 
products of The American 
Thread Company 


~BAPERICAN 


COMPANY 
WILLIMANTIC MILLS 


Willimantic, Connecticut 





“I'VE BEEN WITH AMERICAN THREAD 
FOR 36 YEARS—And The Company’s 
Been Wonderful To Work For.” 


“They have always done everything they can for their employees. 
I have been more than satisfied with their treatment of me 
during the entire time I have worked for the American Thread 


Company.” Agnes MeNamana, R. N. 








RICWARD. 5. 
WINSHIP 


BETHEL e CONN. 
Sales &F 


Merchandts ing 


Consultant 





Designers and Manufacture rs 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 

Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 





MORRISSEY & CHENEY 


CF sisieteiaaiin 
Specializing in 
Industrial and Commercial 


Accounts 


INSURANCE CONTROL 


163 Asylum St., 7-8291 
Hartford 3, Conn. 





sion, now operating in East Hartford, 
will also move to the Rockville plant. 


x** 


THE HELI-COIL CORPORA- 
TION, Danbury, manufacturers of 
wire screw thread inserts and associ- 
ated tooling, has appointed Edward H. 
Rice, Jr., as manager of customer rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Rice, who lives in Danbury, is 
a graduate of Holy Cross college. Be- 
fore joining Heli-Coil Corporation, he 
was sales engineer for Vermont Tap 
and Die Corporation, and also was with 
Greenfield Tap and Die Company for 
twelve years as sales engineer and west- 
ern representative. 


x** 


HERMAN P. FISHER has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and treasurer of Rackliffe Bros. 
Co., Inc., New Britain. 

Mr. Fisher was formerly associated 
with Sears, Roebuck Co. as manager of 
the New Britain and Schenectady, New 
York stores. In World War II he was 
a lieutenant colonel in the Army and 
reverted to inactive status after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

As treasurer of the Rackliffe Co., 
Mr. Fisher succeeds Fred O. Rackliffe, 
who will continue to occupy the office 
of president. 


ee 


A GOVERNMENT ORDER for ap- 
proximately 100 Sikorsky H-19 cargo 
helicopters to be used in the U. S. 
Army's aviation wing is now coming 
off the production line at Sikorsky 
Aircraft’s Bridgeport plant. 
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The use of helicopters by the, Army 
has proved one of its most valuable 
means of transportation and communi- 
cations in combat in Korea. In the 
Army today helicopters are found in 
such units as infantry regiments, en- 
gineer battalions, signal battalions, 
medical organizations, field artillery, 
observation units, various army head- 
quarters, and the transportation corps. 


xk & 


BRUCE B. RANDALL, JR., for the 
past five years advertising manager for 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company, 
manufacturers of heating equipment, 
Stamford, has resigned to join the 
Julian Gross Advertising Agency, 
Hartford, as vice president and account 
executive. He will specialize in mar- 
keting and dealer coordination. 

Mr. Randall attended Kent School 
and received his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Trinity College in 1937. 
During his undergraduate days he 
served as Trinity’s Director of Pub- 
licity, and during his senior year was 
a reporter for The Hartford Courant. 


x*k 


FIVE EMPLOYEES of Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain, were pre- 
sented with gold watches recently, on 
the completion of 25 years of service 
with the company. 

The awards were made to Leon W. 
Radzilkowski, Francesco Frangione, 
Venera M. Zicardi, Ulric Aubin and 
Eugene J. Cote. 

The company has also announced 
that five 1952 college graduates have 
joined the company and have started a 
training course which will prepare 
them for specialized assignments in 
various departments. 





Citizens Committee Predicts 
Savings of Four Billions 
from Adopted Recom- 
mendations 


(Continued from page 20) 





formed by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers; (7) Social Security, Educa- 
tion, and Indian Affairs; (8) Federal 
Research Activities; and (9) the Con- 
cluding Report, in which mergers of 
several minor Federal agencies are pro- 
posed. We should not, however, leap 
at the conclusion that additional large 
savings have not been achieved in these 
eight cases. For the most part, the 








figures cited have been taken from 
official reports of Federal agencies. 
However, some of the published re- 
ports are not at all detailed. If addi- 
tional savings, not yet publicly re- 
corded, are brought to light, this infor- 
mation will be detailed in the Com- 
mittee’s Final Report. 


“Some of these cuts are only par- 
tially reflected in the appropriations 
statutes. This is due to the Korean War 
and the resultant expansion. In other 
cases, they show up directly in the 
budget. In still a third category of 
cases, it can be said the budget would 
have been that much higher, if the 
cuts had not been achieved. 


“This $1,244,600,000 of current 
economies actually realized amounts 
to 655 times the cost of the Hoover 
Commission. That bipartisan group 
operated on a total budget of only 
$1,920,000, of which a portion was 
returned to the Federal Treasury. Thus, 
for every dollar invested in the Hoover 
Commission, the taxpayers have real- 
ized $655. The Commission’s record of 
accomplishments exceeds that from all 
previous reorganizations in our history 


combined. 


“This record of accomplishment,” 
he added, “is a great tribute to the 
diligent and unselfish efforts of the 
Hoover Commissioners themselves, to 
the hundreds of thousands of citizens 
who have fought for these reforms, to 
the Congress which approved sc many 
of the reforms, and to the Federal offi- 
cials who installed them. This unprec- 
edented result has not only led to the 
vast economies enumerated above, but 
also it has greatly improved the con- 
duct of the public service.” 





Production for Freedom 
(Continued from page 15) 


product. Thus, the more low cost elec- 
tric power that is placed at the workers 
fingertips, the more can he increase 
his output and wages and yet only add 
very slightly to the cost of what he 
is producing. 

To furnish this basic ingredient of 
power for production, the electric util- 
ity companies of the State are now 
engaged in a tremendous expansion 
program. Connecticut electric utility 
companies are investing over $100,- 
000,000 of private capital to make it 


possible for industry and commerce to 
further increase productivity and im- 
prove efficiency. By the end of 1953, 
generating plant capacity will be 
1,260,000 kilowatts, an increase of 
66% in the seven years since the end 
of World War II. 

“Production for Freedom Week” is 
being recognized in the advertisements 
of many manufacturers, in nationwide 
magazines, in special articles in the 
daily newspaper and in radio and tele- 


vision broadcasts. When you read, hear 
or see these tributes, they are really a 
tribute to you, the manufacturers of 
the State of Connecticut. Connecticut 
not only utilizes mechanical tools and 
energy to increase its own output but 
to a great extent makes the tools which 
help other manufacturers throughout 
the nation increase their own output. 
Yes, Connecticut's industries and util- 
ities are a perfect example of “Produc- 
tion For Freedom” in action. 


For happier workers 
pulling for higher profits 
in YOUR COMPANY 





HERE’S A PLAN THAT: 
1. Encourages increased loyalty among employees 


2. Helps reduce employee turnover 


3. Provides a solution to the problem of over-age 


employees 


4. Gives more incentive for younger employees 


5. Builds greater financial security for employees 
6. Improves public relations 


Hundreds of American firms have 
asked for the help of The Con- 
necticut Mutual in setting up 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
to achieve all these objectives. 
The Connecticut Mutual has a 
special department for  tailor- 


making pension programs to meet 
the specific needs of many types 
of organizations. Telephone or 
write, today, for a copy of our 
free book, “Pension Trusts—their 
advantages to Employers and Em- 
ployees.” No cost or obligation. 


The Conrectieul Vlutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Warifford 
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Menu 


Specializes in 


e EQUIPMENT MOVING 


e STEEL ERECTION 


e CRANE RENTAL 


e HAULING & RIGGING 

A great variety of equipment, well- 
trained personnel, and highly 
developed methods assure your 
complete satisfaction. Call today — 


ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY 
469 Connecticut Blvd 

E. Hartford, Conn 


Employee feeding 
is a job for experts 


Alert management rec- 
ognizes the convenience and 
morale values of in-plant 
feeding. 

Accomplishment of such 
a program, however, is some- 
times delayed by problems 
such as type, location, man- 
agement, maintenance, etc. 

SPROAT-SMITH, Inc., at 
the doorstep of Connecticut 
Industry, are experts in laying 
out, designing, managing and 
operating feeding programs. 
May we help in your plan- 
ning? 

Also catering for Out- 
ings, Banquets, Buffets and 
Anniversary Parties. 


SPROAT-SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 
For Further Information 
Telephone Cheshire 614 





The Hilltop Home of The 
Connecticut Light and 
Power Company 


(Continued from page 9) 


shortly be on duty in the building each 
day, an examination room, and two 
resting rooms for employees who may 
become ill at work. 

On the opposite side of the corridor 
is a large conference room, and, farther 
down, a lounge in which employees 
may relax during lunch hours and 
which may also be used for confer- 
ences and group meetings if necessary. 


Auditorium and Cafeteria 


Down a short landing, and on the 
left, is the lobby of the Company's 
auditorium which will seat approxi- 
mately 250 persons. This well-equipped 
room will find frequent use in large 
Company meetings, training periods, 
utility service demonstrations, and for 
after-hours social functions. Lighting 
and acoustic facilities in the audi- 
torium reflect the latest advances in 
equipment and design and provide for 
all types of lighting and sound effects. 

Opposite the auditorium and adja- 
cent cloak room is a large, attractive 
cafeteria completely equipped to pro- 
vide hot noontime meals for employees 
and to serve as a spacious conference 
room at other times. Large window 
areas on the East, South and West walls 
of the cafeteria enable diners to enjoy 
the view of distant hills that the eleva- 
tion of their new building provides. 
The color scheme in the cafeteria is 
bright and gay and contributes to an 
atmosphere of relaxation so important 
to employees during their off-duty 
periods. 


Second Floor Arrangement 


On the second floor of the West 
wing are offices of the President, Chair- 
man of the Board, and other Company 
officers. Just off the second floor lobby, 
and directly over the main entrance of 
the building, is the Board of Directors’ 
room and boardroom lobby. For the 
convenience of visitors, a receptionist 
is stationed opposite the elevator land- 
ing on the second floor. A business 
library, now being set up in a second 
floor office, will be a valuable center of 
information. 

Offices of the general engineering 
and general operating departments are 
included on the second floor of the 
North wing, as are a roomy, well- 
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lighted drafting room and CL&P’s load 
dispatching headquarters and tele- 
phone switchboard. 

Because shifts of load dispatchers 
and telephone operators are on duty 
24 hours a day ... every day...a 
separate air-conditioning-heating sys- 
tem has been installed to maintain a 
constant temperature in these rooms 
even when the remainder of the build- 
ing is unoccupied. Dominating the 
load dispatching room itself is a huge, 
semi-circular mock-up of the Com- 
pany’s widespread transmission sys- 
tem, for use by dispatchers in their 
exacting job of coordinating power 
supplied to meet constantly changing 
requirements for electric energy. Every 
CL&P installation can be instantly con- 
tacted from this room, either by tele- 
phone, or through the Company's ex- 
tensive short-wave radio system, or 
both. Other engineering and operating 
offices occupy the relatively short sec- 
ond floor corridor of the East wing. 


Basement Facilities 


Directly beneath the auditorium is 
a basement recreation room which is 
used by employees during off-duty pe- 
riods. Dressing rooms have been pro- 
vided for men and women using the 
auditorium, as have storage and work 
rooms. An instruction room is used 
for training personnel from district 
offices who are frequently called to the 
Berlin headquarters for classes in vari- 
ous subjects affecting the Company's 
overall operations. A home service 
training room has been provided adja- 
cent to the training room and is used 
as a kitchen laboratory and appliance 
demonstration and testing center by 
CL&P’s home service personnel. 

Also in the East wing basement are 
much of the building’s mechanical 
equipment, such as the air-conditioning 
equipment with filters, ducts, supply 
and re-circulating fans. 

Heading West down the basement 
corridor, we pass the Company’s mail 
room and stationery supply rooms and 
enter a series of three fireproof record 
storage rooms extending to the far end 
of this wing. 

In the basement of the North cor- 
ridor is the machine accounting depart- 
ment where, to confine the noise of 
numerous business machines included 
in these offices, more than normal 
acoustic treatment has been installed. 
Special, flush-ceiling lighting fixtures 
in this department are expected to 
minimize machine operators’ fatigue. 

Additional storage facilities are 





also provided in the North wing of 
the building, as is an entrance to the 
utility tunnel which connects the main 
office building to the large, two-story 
service building at its rear. This build- 
ing, simpler in design and appearance, 
but entirely in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the office building, houses 
laboratory and testing space for the 
Company's test department. It also 
provides space for servicing, repairing 
and maintaining trucks and cars oper- 
ating out of the new building, and 
includes the boiler plant, pump house 
and other utilities used in both build- 
ings. 


New Building—New President 


Berlin employees of CL&P had been 
consolidated in their new business 
home less than a week when a new 
president was elected to head their 
Company. Sherman R. Knapp, 46- 
year-old executive vice president, was 
named president when President R. H. 
Knowlton was elected to succeed retir- 
ing Board Chairman C. L. Campbell. 

Not yet eligible for membership in 
the Company's 25-Year Club, Knapp 
has served in CL&P’s operating and 
sales departments, and as New Mil- 
ford Manager and Executive Vice 
President since his graduation from 
Cornell in 1928 as an engineer. 

Head of a young Company, in a 
young industry that grows more com- 
plex every day, Sherm Knapp can look 
forward to a lot of problems. But with 
his Company officers and their staffs 
consolidated in a new building—able 
to most effectively coordinate their 
efforts—he can also look forward to a 
lot of friendly help. 





The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany Comes to Connecticut 


(Continued from page 11) 


proved to be better materials than the 
ones they replaced. By the end of the 
war, over 85% of the total plastics 
production went to the military and a 
large part of the balance went into 
essential products. Today plastics are 
no longer looked upon as substitutes 
but rather as superior materials in 
many, many applications. 


End Use Service Provided 


Immediately after the war, plastics 
were used with reckless abandon—in 
any and all applications with little con- 


sideration for material formulation and 
end use. To help correct this situation 
and up-grade the caliber of plastics 
products, Dow initiated a Product 
Evaluation Program about four years 
ago. All manufacturers or molders 
using their Styron plastic material may 
send in their finished product to a 
committee in plastics technical service 
who evaluate the product from the 
standpoint of material used (perhaps 
the product should not be made of 
plastic), whether the right plastic is 
used, basic design and workmanship. 
In addition consumers also simulta- 
neously test the product under actual 
working conditions and report their 
findings to the committee. 

If the product meets the rigid stand- 
ards of the committee, the manufac- 
turer is entitled to use a Styron label 
on his product and thereby be eligible 
for Dow’s advertising, merchandising 
and publicity programs. Should the 
product not meet the standards, the 
Committee makes suggestions to the 
molder on ways to improve the prod- 
uct. The program has proved extremely 
successful in improving the quality of 
plastic products. 

Dow, a pioneer in the plastics in- 
dustry and today one of the largest 
producers of plastics in the world, has 
placed a great deal of faith in the 
future of Styron plastic as is evidenced 
by the fact that the firm is continually 
expanding the production facilities at 
the home plant in Midland, Michigan 
and has constructed the new plant at 
Allyn’s Point. In addition, construc- 
tion will soon begin on a similar plant 
in Los Angeles. 

Despite the fact that the field of 
plastics is relatively new, figures show 
that plastics sales accounted for 28 per 
cent of Dow’s total sales for the last 
fiscal year. Balance of the sales break- 
down included 53 per cent industrial 
chemicals; 8 per cent magnesium 
metal; 7 per cent agricultural chem- 
icals; and 4 per cent pharmaceuticals. 


Company Story 


Dow has six subsidiary companies, 
three associated companies, manufac- 
turing operations in seven locations, 
and thirteen sales offices in principal 
cities throughout the country. 

The company was founded in 1897 
by Herbert H. Dow, who went to 
Midland, Michigan, upon graduation 
from Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He leased a brine 
well there and proved that bromine 
could be produced profitably. 
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By 1905 Dow was firmly established 
in the bleaching powder market. Other 
early products included chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride, insecticides, cal- 
cium chloride for refrigeration and 
road treating, magnesium chloride, a 
building material; and a number of 
others. 

During World War I Dow devel- 
oped a number of new products in- 
cluding aromatic organic compounds, 
magnesium, synthetic phenol, and bro- 
minated indigo, salicylic acid, medic- 
inal salicylates, including aspirin and 
synthetic oil of wintergreen. 

Following the war years, added re- 
search brought about new processes, 
products and plants. Utilization of in- 
digo and phenol by-products led Dow 
into the flavoring and perfume manu- 
facture; a new process for the produc- 
tion of aniline was developed; mag- 
nesium came into greater use; mag- 
nesium chloride and epsom salts pro- 
duction increased; indanthrene dyes 
and pharmaceuticals in increasing 
numbers took their places in the pro- 
cession of chemicals being produced. 

In 1928, Dow began the first com- 
mercial production of domestic iodine. 
Today a substantial proportion of all 
elemental iodine used in this country 
is produced by Dow at Seal Beach, 
California. 

Upon the death of the founder in 
1930, his son, Dr. Willard H. Dow 
was made President and General Man- 
ager at the age of 33, and he guided 
the company through 20 successful 
years until his tragic death in 1949. 
During his tenure, Dow expanded 
straight through the depression; pro- 
duced magnesium from sea water 
(considered one of the outstanding 
technological developments of the 
century) at Freeport, Texas; developed 
broader chlorine bases on the west 
coast, and produced styrene, a major 
ingredient of wartime synthetic rub- 
ber. At the beginning of World War 
II Dow was the only producer of sty- 
rene. Leland I. Doan, director of sales 
for twenty years, was elected to the 
presidency April 5, 1949. 

Since the war, Dow has seen the 
greatest rise of any major chemical 
company, now ranking fourth in size 
in the United States chemical industry. 
Today the company, with an employ- 
ment of nearly 20,000, makes over 600 
major products serving almost every 
industry. 

K. E. Stober has been placed in 
charge of the new Connecticut plant 
with the title of Plant Manager. 








lt Can Matter To You 


Whether The Cold Rolled Steel You Buy 
IS SHEET, STRIP OR “SH-RIP”* 


“COUSINS?” Yes! 





Sheet steel and steel strip resemble each Yet buyers and sellers alike often think of 
other enough in some respects, to be called them as “twins.” That is risky. In most cases 
steel family “cousins.” you can safely substitute strip for sheet— 


size for size. The reverse, however, can lead 


But th Idom look alike, do th 
Se ee ae ee to costly disappointments in fabrication and 


always act alike on a given job. Each has 


service. 
its own “working personality.” Each, used 
in the right places, can and does perform So, before you buy, always ask what it is— 
excellently. SHEET, STRIP or ‘’SH-RIP.’’* 





La 





* 44$H-RIP “4 —c new steel word coined by us—describes 
sheet steel that happens to be cut into strip widths, in coils 
or otherwise. Ask any Reliance man to explain why the 
difference between strip and ‘’SH-RIP’’ can matter to you. 
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FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 
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PRODUCERS OF CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUican 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 
Coke and Coal Chemicals . Pig iron + Ingots DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Slabs . Sheet Bars . Billets . Wire Rods EASTERN PLANT, 2061 State Street, STate 7-5781, Hamden (New Haven 7), Conn. 
Manutactorers’ Wire « Merchant Wire Products Iam. | MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 a 
Welded Fabric - Cold Rolled Stee! Strip 
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COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 
Coils ... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 
SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED ...LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1952 D. Ss. Cc 





OBSERVATIONS 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 





We Are Met on Form 1040 


TAXPAYER'S PARODY of Lin- 

coln’s Gettysburg address has 

been going the rounds: “One 
score and mineteen years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this nation 
a mew tax, conceived in desperation 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are fair game. Now we are 
engaged in a great mass of calculations, 
testing whether this taxpayer, or any 
taxpayer so confused and so impover- 
ished, can long endure. 

“We are met on Form 1040. We 
have come to dedicate a large portion 
of our income to a final resting place 
with those men who here spend their 
lives that they may spend our money. 
It is altogether anguish and torture 
that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense, we cannot evade, we cannot 
cheat, we cannot under-estimate this 
tax. The collectors, clever and sly, who 
compute here, have gone far beyond 
our poor power to add and subtract. 

“Our creditors will little note nor 
long remember what we pay here, but 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue can 
never forget what we report here. 

“It is not for us, the taxpayers, to 
question the tax which the government 
has thus far ignobly spent. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from 
these vanishing dollars we take in- 
creased devotion to the few remaining 
—that we here highly resolve that next 
year will not find us in the higher in- 
come bracket, that this taxpayer, un- 
derpaid, shall figure out more deduc- 
tions, and that this tax of the people, 
by the congress, for the government, 
shall not cause solvency to perish.” 
( Periscope, Traffic Club of Cleveland. ) 


Federal Employees Are Not 
Underpaid 


According to Congressman Mason - 


of Illinois, the average civilian em- 
ployee on the federal government pay- 
roll receives 50% more pay than the 
average public school teacher. 

The following table, which shows 
the number of persons on the federal 
payroll, the number on state and local 
government payrolls and the number 
employed in teaching, is interesting. 
The average salary paid by the various 
government units is especially inter- 
esting: 


How Much Government? 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board in their annual chart survey on 
“How Much Government” shows how 
big, how dominant “Government” has 
become in the economic life of every 
individual American. Some of the facts, 
which the chart survey authentically 
reveals, are the following: 

The federal government now holds 
35 to 40 per cent of the savings of 
Americans. 

One-sixth of the nation’s personal 
income is paid out in federal and other 
governmental pay checks, interest and 
“welfare” payments. 

The average American family owes 
about $5,700 as its share of federal 
debt, or 100 times what it owed in 
1910. 

Each American’s (man, woman and 
child) share of the federal debt has 
risen about 140 times—to $1,664, in- 
stead of $12. State and local “govern- 
ment” debt has tripled per capita. 

Taxes took 26.5 per cent of the gross 
national product in 1951. 

The dollars left “after taxes” buy 


Average 

Annual 

Number Annual Cost Salary 

Federal Civilian Payrolls 2,504,789 $10,400,000,000 $4,150 
State and Local Payrolls 4,028,000 8,500,000,000 2,110 
Teachers in Public Schools 883,512 2,419,950,000 2,740 


The question might also be asked 
as to why the salaries of federal em- 
ployees average almost twice as much 
as the salaries paid by state and local 
governments. 














only 56 cents of the dollars’ purchase 
power in 1939. 

“Government employment” has far 
outstripped the rise in private em- 
ployment. More than 6,000,000 civil- 


LOCKERS 

SHELVING 

CABINETS 

PARTS BINS 

PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE STOCK 
MOVABLE PARTITIONS 

FOR OFFICES, FACTORIES, TOOL CRIBS, TOILETS 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


nee 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 


CALL 





US FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Offices: 


MILFORD, CONN. WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
Box 246 8 Herel &. 
Phone: 2-0997 Phone: 4-422) 
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THE BIGELOW COMPANY 
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106 ANN ST* HARTFORD, CONN: 


Are Your Dealers Listed Under Your 
““TRADEMARK’’ in the YELLOW PAGES? 


IES) A0Smith 


Here are some of the famous TRADEMARKS head- For full information about TRADEMARK 


ing up listings of local dealers in the YELLOW PAGES representation in any telephone directory 
of telephone directories. in any area of the state or nation — wher- 

When your customer is in the market for your goods, ever your dealers are located — just ask 
be sure he knows where to find your dealers through your local telephone business office to have 
having your TRADEMARK represented in the YELLOW a Trademark Representative get in touch 
PAGES. with you. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE AS A BUYING GUIDE 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE 
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ians now hold “Government” jobs— 
one public worker for every nine pri- 
vately employed, excluding the armed 
forces. 

Including the armed forces, all gov- 
ernmental units had a payroll (in 
1951) of $29 billion, or 16 per cent 
of all employee compensation. This ex- 
ceeded the combined payrolls of the 
country’s iron and steel, automobile, 
textile mill, food and apparel indus- 
tries. 

The various levels of government 
(federal, state and local) paid out 
$21.50 in 1951 in pay checks, interest 
and “welfare” payments for every $100 
in personal income gained from pri- 
vate sources. 


* * * 
Who Is Big Business? 


An examination of the comprehen- 
sive data available in the annual re- 
ports of corporations for 1951 should 
quickly dispel the mystery and miscon- 
ception that still exists as to who is 
“big business.” 

Anyone interested can get the facts 
as to hoary old charges still circulating 
about “greedy corporate giants” which 
“exploit the workers” and are owned 
by “the privileged few.” The current 
figures show, much more effectively 
than words alone could do, how there 
is no inherent conflict, but instead 2 
close partnership relation between the 
interests of employees and sharehold- 
ers, with some people supplying the 
brains and labor, and others the tools 
and capital, each group being neces- 
sary to the other. The rapid ascendancy 
of a third “partner” in business—gov- 
ernment—is shown in the corporation 
reports. Although contributing neither 
capital nor labor, government now 
takes a lion’s share of the profits. 

A recent issue of THE LETTER of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
shows that at the end of 1951 the 100 
largest manufacturing organizations re- 
ported total assets of $60,218,000,000. 
The average employment last year was 
about 42,000, so these total assets rep- 
resented an average investment of 
$14,000 per employee. 

THE LETTER points out, “it might 
surprise many people, who have heard 
it said repeatedly that American indus- 
try is controlled by a ‘privileged few’ 
to learn that 52 of the 100 largest in- 
dustrial corporations actually have 
more shareholders than employees. For 
the 100 largest companies, the average 
number of shareholders is 54,000. 
Thus, for every four employees, there 


are five shareholders. 

“It will be seen also that ‘big busi- 
ness’ now devotes a major portion of 
its income to the support of ‘big gov- 
ernment’. The modern corporation has 
become an agency to marshal men and 
money not only for the mass produc- 
tion of goods, but also for the mass 
collection of taxes. Last year the 100 
largest industrial organizations each 
paid an average of $67,000,000 in fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes, 
and $42,000,000 (each) in other fed- 
eral, state, local, and foreign govern- 
ment taxes. Their total direct tax bill 
of $109,000,000 took 67 per cent of 
the balance before taxes. Such taxes 
were at the rate of about 14 cents for 
every dollar of sales. They amounted to 
nearly two-thirds of the total payrolls 
and to nearly four times the dividends 
paid to shareholders.” 





Visitation—A Reciprocal 
Technique 


(Continued from page 12) 





future date will be employed in the 
plants visited. 

But there were still greater con- 
comitants to follow that initial visita- 
tion. As a direct result of the increased 
understanding and with the establish- 
ment of closer relationships the Guid- 
ance Department of the Meriden High 
School, the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Meriden and the Meriden Chamber 
of Commerce inaugurated two pro- 
grams for the pupils of the Meriden 
High School. The “Career Institute 
Program” and the “Meet Meriden In- 
dustry Program” which have been 
widely hailed as outstanding, owe their 
origin at least in part to that initial 
visitation. 


Education Reciprocates 


E.B.I.L. Day was observed by the 
public schools of Meriden and Wal- 
lingford on May 14, when some two 
hundred representatives of business, in- 
dustry and labor were the guests of the 
Meriden and Wallingford school sys- 
tems. 

This visitation was not only impor- 
tant, it was in a larger sense historic. 

It was important because it provided 
an opportunity for a cross-section of 
the community to see our schools “in 
action” in a natural setting. It was 
important because it provided an op- 
portunity for our guests to discover 
the “whys and wherefores” of educa- 
tional procedure—it was important 
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because through this visitation there 
was provided a chance to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the men and 
women whose job it is to instruct and 
guide and mold your sons and daugh- 
ters. It was important because in prep- 
aration for this visitation we took time 
out to re-examine our philosophy of 
education with its aims, objectives and 
techniques and evaluated them in the 
light of a modern complex and con- 
stantly changing society. 

E.B.I1.L. Day was also historic. It 
was historic because on that day in 
effect we all publicly acknowledged our 
awareness of the fact that to educate 
successfully all of the children of all 
of the people the combined resources of 
the community must be utilized. It was 
historic in the sense that it removed 
the last vestige of “isolationism.” No 
ionger should people feel that the 
teacher lives in an “ivory tower,” that 
her interests are confined to within 
the four walls of her classroom, that 
she is an individual set apart by the 
community as an authoritarian whose 
only interest is the intellectual ad- 
vancement of her pupils, whose sole 
effort is to implant subject content. 

E.B.1.L. Day was also historic be- 
cause it marked a new awareness on 
the part of business, industry and labor 
as to their position and responsibility 
in the matter of providing a realistic 
system of education. It is no longer 
sufficient that they foot the bill—they 
should know why they are paying the 
bill and what they are receiving in 
return for their expenditures. The spe- 
cific purpose of the day was summar- 
ized by Dr. Malcolm B. Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools, and appears in 
one of the many brochures prepared 
for distribution: 

“It is our hope that your visit will 
increase your understanding of the 
scope and nature of our program in 
education and lead to a greater appre- 
ciation of the problem of providing 
training to so many different individ- 
uals at various age levels. 

“Preparation for your visit has been 
very stimulating to us because your 
visit signifies a real interest in our 
schools. The experience of re-thinking 
and analyzing our program of instruc- 
tion so that we might explain it to 
you has been of inestimable value. 

“It is our hope that this day will 
contribute to a better understanding 
of a good educational system and re- 
sult in improved educational services 
so that we can develop a higher type 
of citizenship in our respective com- 
munities.” 








Let Low-cost Electricity Bring Your 


Multi-story Factory Up to Date with 





MODERN 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Why go to the tremendous expense of 
moving when for a fraction of the cost an 
old plant can be made modern? Low-cost 
electricity is ready now to give your multi- 
story building a new efficiency. It reduces 
handling, conserves manpower, shortens 


production cycles. 


Call an industrial representative of your 
power company for details on how low-cost 


electricity can save you time, space, money. 


PRODUCTION FOR FREEDOM WEEK — SEPTEMBER 7-13 


This week is a salute to Industry and its use 
of modern tools, powered by Electricity. They 
account largely for the high productivity of 
the American worker, and in turn for his high 


standard of living. 


There is no better example of the good use to 
which modern tools are put than in materials 
handling equipment. Because of them, industry 
in Connecticut, and throughout the nation, is effi- 


cient and productive ... for the benefit of us all. 


The Connecticut Light & Power Company 
The Connecticut Power Company 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The United Illuminating Company 


“HELPING CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES INCREASE PRODUCTION” 





INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 





AST month we called to your at- 
L tention the decision of the Con- 
necticut Superior Court which 
enjoined mass picketing at the gates 
of a Connecticut plant and outlined 
the number of pickets permissible to- 
gether with the manner and method of 
picketing. The court specifically stated 
that the interference with the free right 
of persons to enter or leave the plant 
was unlawful and no type of picketing 
should be permitted which caused such 
interference. It recognized that when 
strikers gather in large numbers at the 
entrance of a factory with a threaten- 
ing attitude toward employees or others 
who must run the gauntlet of a hostile 
picket line in going to and from work 
it would overawe and make them afraid 
with a show of force which is intimi- 
dating in itself. Such actions on the 
part of union officials and members 
were prohibited by the court injunc- 
tion. 
Since that decision was issued, a 


Counsel 


similar situation of mass picketing 
and intimidation was in progress at 
another Connecticut factory when the 
employees recently went on strike. 
Some of the same union officials were 
involved. 

After this condition had existed for 
a few days and the officials of the 
company found it practically impos- 
sible to enter or leave the plant, they 
presented the facts to a Judge and 
sought an injunction. This Judge, the 
Honorable Richard S. Swayne, a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, ex- 
pressed a desire that the parties at- 
tempt to reach an agreement on a 
method of picketing acceptable to the 
parties. Under the Judge's assistance 
and guidance, he having viewed the 
premises of the company with repre- 
sentatives of the parties, such an agree- 
ment was developed and signed by 
both the parties. We thought this was 
a novel and encouraging development. 
How much the previous injunction 


affected the union officials is of course 
speculative, but it may be assumed 
without question that the union and 
its officials would not have made such 
an agreement without substantial per- 
suasion by the Judge and a very rea- 
sonable apprehension that an injunc- 
tion would be issued unless the picket- 
ing were brought within proper 
bounds. This may well serve as a prec- 
edent for similar agreements in the 
future. Certainly such an approach is 
one to be commended as returning 
Connecticut to the status of a law- 
abiding state respecting the rights of 
all parties and individuals. 

The agreement stated it was its in- 
tention to set up a method of picket- 
ing at the plant wherein the company 
recognized the legal right of the union 
to picket and the union recognized the 
legal right of anyone to enter or leave 
the plant without molestation. Actu- 
ally, the agreement went into quite 
some detail in setting forth what the 
parties agree should be considered the 
maximum legal number of pickets to 
be stationed at each entrance as speci- 
fied and a further agreement on the 
part of the company that it would not 
open up other gates. 

There was a provision that there 
would be no intimidation, violence or 
threats of violence. The pickets must 
maintain a distance of 5 feet between 
them and may not establish more than 
a single line, which might be circular. 
However, at any time an employee or 
anyone else approached and indicated 
a desire or intention to enter or leave 
the plant the picket line must cease 
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rotating and open as wide as the en- 
trance and remain open until the per- 
son had passed through the line. 

A copy of the agreement was to be 
lodged with the acting head of the 
police department and it was specific- 
ally provided that he is entitled to rely 
on the terms of the agreement in taking 
any official action with respect to the 
activities set forth therein. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that prior to 
the execution of the agreement the 
police officials had failed to take any 
action to preserve the legal rights of 
the parties involved. 

Under its terms the agreement is to 
remain in effect until terminated upon 
five days’ written notice to the other 
party. Of course there is no provision 
as to what would happen in case the 
agreement were violated, but presum- 
ably the court would be inclined to 
grant an injunction forthwith in order 
to preserve the peaceful status. 


* * ” 


Another recent decision of the Con- 
necticut Superior Court should help 
toward interpreting for arbitrators the 
limits of their jurisdiction. In making 


PFORI 


BOSTON 





their decision arbitrators have some- 
times failed to recognize and follow 
the principle that it is not generally 
within their province to establish pol- 
icy or impose their judgment on the 
operation of a plant. The tendency to 
stray from an interpretation of the con- 
tract or circumstances and to assume 
an unlimited authority to determine 
what is proper or improper, especially 
in discharge cases, seems to have been 
growing. This tendency has been a 
matter of increasing concern to em- 
ployers. 

The case involved a discharge for 
insubordination. After finding that the 
employee had committed acts of in- 
subordination, the arbitrator, as stated 
in the opinion of the court “turns 
about face and questions the propriety 
of the employee's discharge because his 
conduct may not have been ‘so grossly 
insubordinate as to constitute grounds 
for discharge. What was there about 
the employee’s conduct that extenu- 
ated the seriousness of the insubordi- 
nation? The answer, according to the 
arbitrator, is that the employee offered 
‘no extenuating circumstances for his 
refusal, neglect or failure to carry out 
reasonable and proper instructions 
which are in no way embarrassing, 
detrimental or derogatory to him.’” 

After commenting on the arbitra- 
tor’s decision that the employee should 
be given a temporary layoff rather than 
discharge, the court overruled this as- 
sumption of authority on the part of 
the arbitrator and said “But when all 
is said and done, the insubordination 
of the employee remains inexcusable 
and deserving of disciplinary action, 
the nature of which can be determined 
only by the employer ‘in order to main- 
tain discipline and efficiency in produc- 
tion.’ If an arbitrator, or the court, im- 
poses limitations on management to 
direct the working forces it will in- 
evitably lead to disrespect for author- 
ity in the plant and reduce efficiency. 
Subject to the provisions of the existing 
agreement there can be no interfer- 
ence with management's unhampered 
authority to maintain order in its plant 
and to discipline for insolence or in- 
subordination as, in its judgment, is 
deemed wise and proper in order to 
promote the best interests of manage- 
ment and the improvement of har- 
monious relationships with the union.” 


The court concluded “The award of 
the arbitrator is vacated because of im- 
perfect execution of powers vested in 
him and because he exceeded such 
powers.” 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut remained 
unchanged in June at an esti- 
mated 28% above normal. Employ- 
ment and manhours worked in the 
factories of this state continued at 
about the same level as in the preced- 
ing month. Freight shipments, con- 
struction and cotton mill activity im- 
proved moderately but not enough to 
raise the combined index a full per- 
centage point. This month's report 
comes at the end of two full years of 
war in Korea. During the course of 
that period the general index rose from 
+14% in June 1950 to a high of 
+-38% in July of last year and then 
declined somewhat to its current stand- 
ing. The over-all average for the two 
year period is +-27%, approximately 
the same level that obtains at the pres- 
ent time. The United States index of 
industrial activity declined sharply in 
June to an estimated 7% below nor- 
mal, the lowest level in nearly three 
years. This decline, like that in the 
third quarter of 1949, was due almost 
entirely to the effect of a steel strike. 


In June the index of employment in 
Connecticut factories moved horizon- 
tally at an estimated 20% above nor- 
mal. This is the same standing as in 
the corresponding month of last year 
and about fifteen percentage points 
above June 1950. A review of manufac- 
turing employment since the begin- 
ning of the Korean war shows that in 
June 1950 there were 367,000 persons 
in the manufacturing industries in this 
state and a year later this figure had 
grown to 425,000. Throughout the 
past year there was moderate fluctu- 
ation in the number employed but as 
of June 1952 the figure was 427,000, 
only slightly above that of a year ago. 
The following table shows the changes 
that have occurred in the principal 
labor market areas: 


was -+39%; whereas two years ago 
with less employment and a shorter 
work week the index was +7%. Dur- 
ing the past month the average hours 
worked per week by production work- 
ers was 41.6 against 42.8 at the same 
time last year and 41.1 two years ago. 
Average weekly earnings were $69.00 
in June compared with $67.34 in the 
previous year and $57.74 in June 1950. 
Basic hourly earnings at $1.59 last 
month have increased steadily through- 
out the past two years rising from 


Number of Manufacturing Employees 


Area June 1950 
Bridgeport 55,200 
Hartford 60,400 
New Britain 25,500 
New Haven 41,000 
Waterbury 39,600 


The June index of manhours worked 
in Connecticut factories, at an esti- 
mated 33% above normal, also re- 
mained unchanged from the preceding 
month. A year ago when the average 
work week was somewhat longer than 
at the present time the manhour index 
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June 1951 June 1952 


66,500 69,400 
77,200 77,100 
29,400 27,500 
45,400 44,200 
44,400 44,300 


$1.49 and $1.35 in June 1951 and 
1950, respectively. 

In June the index of construction 
work in progress rose four percentage 
points to an estimated 119% above 
normal. This establishes a new all-time 
high for the construction index, ex- 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


ceeding the previous peak of -+-116% 
recorded in July 1951. The volume of 
contracts placed for residential build- 
ing were noticeably high for the third 
successive month. 


The index of cotton mill activity in 
Connecticut advanced slightly in June 
to an estimated 2% above normal. Al- 
though the current standing is the best 
in the past four months it is some fifty- 
seven percentage points below that of 
a year ago, when the index was at the 
highest level since the start of the 
Korean war. At the present time about 
33,000 persons are employed in the 
textile industry in Connecticut com- 
pared with 38,000 last year and 39,000 
two years ago. The average hours 
worked per week by textile production 
workers has also reflected a noticeable 
‘change being 38.3 in June of this year 
against 39.3 and 40.5 in the corres- 
ponding month of 1951 and 1950, 
respectively. 


During 1950 and the first half of 
1951 cotton consumption rose from 
14,300 bales per quarter to 19,100 as 
the mills expanded operations in order 
to help equip our rapidly growing 
armed forces and meet heavy civilian 
demand. Following the middle of 1951 
government orders and consumer 
needs both declined and the quantity 
of cotton used fell off noticeably to 
about 11,400 bales in the second quar- 
ter of this year. Spindle hour activity 
has followed a similar pattern, rising 
from 321 million hours at the end of 
1949 to 484 million in the second quar- 
ter of 1951 and then decreasing to 250 


million hours in the latest three-month 
period. While nor yet reflecting in the 
quarterly average there has recently 
been a slight pick-up in textile activity 
and people in the industry express the 
belief that there may be some further 
improvement in the second half of this 
year. 
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Do You Look At Your Letters? 
Your Customers Do 


By ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RUTH BOSWORTH 


NE factor contributing to effi- 
() cient business operation that 

is often overlooked by firms 
which consistently stress economical 
management is that silent representa- 
tive with enormous potentialities for 
either good or bad—the business letter. 
Although a single letter is frequently 
the only basis a customer or another 
firm may have for judging the writer's 
company, responsibility for corres- 
pondence is unsupervised by firms who 
consider double checking of less telling 
matters part of ordinary routine. 

The fact that a firm’s reputation may 
rise or fall on one letter is surely a 
contributing factor to the considerable 
expenditures which many large firms 
are currently making to prepare cor- 
respondence manuals and to teach busi- 
ness writing to those whom they ask 
to represent them in this contact with 
the public, but many small firms are 
giving little thought to the possibilities 
for increased effectiveness of operation 
which lie in this field. Obviously, the 
details for the mechanism for such a 
study would depend on the individual 
requirements of the firm and the 
people who are composing and receiv- 
ing its communications. However, it is 
possible to suggest in this article, a 
kind of skeleton outline which could 
be amplified and modified during the 
course of a program of checking on 
the effectiveness of correspondence 
methods. 

First, the person selected by top 
management to head up the study 
should be one who can both practice 
and preach effectively on business writ- 


ing, and one important factor of his 
make-up should be a keen interest and 
ability in making and keeping friends 
through the written word—particularly 
when he must say “No.” 


Second, our correspondence super- 
visor (we will so designate him for 
the sake of clarity, but his actual title 
might be Assistant in Public Relations, 
or some such) must have an opportu- 
nity to survey the present status of 
letter writing. The means of achieving 


this survey will vary depending on the 
individual firm involved, but two 
points are essential: (1) the super- 
visor must have access to some letters 
by each person who writes for the firm; 
(2) the letters studied should not be 
those written with any thought of a 
correspondence supervisor reading over 
one shoulder, but should be typical 
of the correspondent’s natural, normal 
daily output. 

Top management might request, 
without explanation of details, that 
during a certain week all departments 
make an extra carbon of all written 
work to be sent in to a central office. 
Another possibility is that the super- 
visor himself be given access to files. 
Again, it may be possible to plan for 
one morning on which all incoming 
and out-going letters from the previous 
day will be called for before filing. 
This last suggestion necessitates a min- 
imum of red tape, although it also 
involves immediate analysis by the 
supervisor if normal procedures are 
not to be delayed unduly. 

After the supervisor has had an op- 
portunity to analyze the status of cur- 
rent correspondence, his aim should 
be explained by top management to all 
departments in order to enlist their 
cooperation in a project which has 
vital bearing on the effective operation 
of the firm. Following this, he will 
plan to meet with all personnel who 
are concerned with correspondence in 
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small groups of ten or twelve, to allow 
for discussion of individual problems. 
The supervisor's personal analysis of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
writers who confront him will form 
the central core of the meeting, but he 
will prudently attempt to approach the 
subject from the point of view of the 
problems which the writers themselves 
consider most important. 

In the initial meeting where over-all 
aims are considered, dictators and secre- 
taries might well be brought together, 
but each dictator and each secretary 
should have the privilege of one segre- 
gated meeting, in a small gathering, 
where there is freedom to speak openly 
concerning the problems involving 
the opposite group. 

After initial meetings, follow-up 
might well be maintained on an indi- 
vidual basis. Surely if the supervisor 
could so conduct himself that corres- 
pondents would want to submit car- 
bons of their letters to him he would 
have an ideal situation. He might plan 
to return these with his written com- 
ments and /or to have a personal inter- 
view with the writer. A check on a 
day's output, a week or so after group 
meetings, together with an attitude 
which would find the writers eager to 
submit occasional letters beyond the 
routine for special constructive criti- 
cism would form one possible solution. 

Some attention also should be given 
to creating and maintaining general 
interest in improving correspondence. 
One method that has proved effective 
is the prominent display of a Business 
Letters Bulletin Board. Each employee 
is encouraged to submit for posting 
any letters which he receives that ac- 
knowledge his helpfulness as shown 
through letters he has written. If du- 
plicated memoranda relating to sug- 
gestions for improvement of business 
writing are part of the program, the 
text of such “bouquet letters” could be 
included, though it can hardly replace 
the exhibition of the actual letters. 


In summary then, because the busi- 
ness letter is a relatively inexpensive 
means of communicating, yet at the 
same time, too costly in labor and un- 
realized profits to be used lightly and 
without extracting from it every pos- 
sible value, it is urged that every pre- 
caution be taken to insure its most 
effective use. If analysis of your busi- 
ness letters is followed by treatment as 
indicated by a skilled writer, you can 
sit by with confidence while your cus- 
tomers look at your letters. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
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Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
Hl C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Ilaleo Co New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Hartford 


Middletown 


Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 


Che Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pangs and Protek 
plugs) Vest Hartford 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Ine (aircraft pres 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Stratford 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircrait—Re air & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Air Ducts 
Co The (Retractable) 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Engineering Corporation 
Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Meriden 


Stamford 


Wiremold Hartford 


Peabody Stamford 


Cheshire 


Charles Parker Company The 
Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Paint 
Baer Brothers 
Aluminum Paste 
Baer Brothers 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
iv Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 
Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
sbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 


Hamden 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
Small) Hartford 
J Sessions & Son Bristol 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish 


ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 

Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 

Hartford 

Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Bathroom Accessories 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Batteries 


Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 

Beads and Buttons 

Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) 

Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Waterbury 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 

Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
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Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Pawcatuck 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts fer Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blades 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 

Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The 


New Haven 
Petroleum 


Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 

Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


: Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 
Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 


bond, security and small boxes) 
Warchouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 
Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes— Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Durham 

Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Ine The 
East Hampton 

Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Dowd Carton Co M § Groton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
Montville 
olding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 

New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


Gair Company Inc Robert 
National 


New Haven 

Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 
(Adst. 
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Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Box Shop Inc The 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Strouse Adler Company The 
Warner Bros Co The 

Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 

Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
rass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 9! 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The _ Bridgeport 
Brick-Bullding 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Bronze Powders 


New Britain 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway a. Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co ie Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 
Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabede Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 
Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrels and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Buttons 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 

Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 

General Electric Company 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathe4 

General Electric Company 
Cable—Service Entrance 

General Electric Company 

Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 

mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 
Sradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron aay New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 


high tensile irons) , aon 
Revere Corporation of America ceees 
investment) Wallingford 


‘John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 


aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
iron) Shelton 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
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Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Sridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
H G H Products Co Inc Shelton 
Chairs 


The Hitchcock Chair Company 
Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Chemicals 


Riverton 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
. arwin Company The North Haven 
Edcean_ J.aboratories South Norwalk 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 
Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 
Chromium Plating 


Norwalk 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Chucks 


Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 

Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Ine (Industrial) 

Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clock Mechanisms 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


I.ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
I.ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Clutch—Friction 
Rayhestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
2 Richard St West Haven 
Commercial. Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 

(Paper) Mystic 
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Consultin 

Stanley P Rockwell 
296 Homestead Ave 

Continuous Mill Gages 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Engineers 
-0 Inc The (Consulting) 
Hartford 


Branford 


] Hf Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 


East Haven 
Meriden 


and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Copper Scrap 

Whipple & Choate Company The 


Copper Sheets 


Bridgeport 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper to The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc 
Cord Sets—Electric 


Bridgeport 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Ine Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
i Sace Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 


Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan”) Kensington 


Cushioning for Packaging 
Gilman Brothers Co The 


Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The 


Gilman 


New Haven 


Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Teol Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 

Decorat've Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dem '‘neralizers 


Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
Diamonds—lIndustrial 

Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 


New Haven 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 

Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 

Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Briatin 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 
Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Dies and Dic Sinkin 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Drying Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Disk Harrows 
Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Orkil Inc 


Displays— Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 

Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co 


Drilling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Rridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Sessepers 

Capewell Mfg Company Hart 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 
Elastic Webbing 

Russell Mfg Co The 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Middletown 
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Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen, occa 
sional and office) Forest ville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring ees Co 
Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 


Plainville 


Torrington 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt”) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Sharpeners 


Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
lanterns) Plainville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Electric Shavers 
Schick Incroporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


General Electric Company 
Electric Time Controls 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The Forest vilk 


Electric Timing Motors 
Sessions Clock Co The (small) 
Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Forestville 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors . 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls ; 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 

Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Saveties 


Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

(Advt.) 
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Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 


Corp ew Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Enamels 


Waterbury 
Portland 


Baer Brothers 


End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) _ East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


Stamford 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The ‘ 
Kensington 


West Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 


Eyelets 


American Brass Some The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and iring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Eyelet Machine Products R 
Ball & Socket mae Co The West Cheshire 
‘ompa: 


American Brass ny The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co ¢ (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 


Fabricated Alloys — 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Fairfield 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 7 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap ; 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt ; 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
ustrial) Staffordville 

Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

CH Norton Co The North Westchester 


Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


rape Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The ; 
Stafford Springs 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Fire Hose . 

Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and_ industrial 

Sandy Hoo 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compaey Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Food Mixing Machines 


Wallingford 


Plainville 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 

high tensile irons Plainville 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) ristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 

num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 

Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 


Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 

Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 

and steel) Stamford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Platin 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Tsingris Manufacturing & Supply Co Inc 
(from all materials) Waterbury 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage ay (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage ivision American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 


oapert 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 

West Hartford 

Gears and Gear Cutting 3 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
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Stamford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
~—e 
Centerless Grinding Co Ine The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
on 19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansenia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Comreay The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 
Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capeweil Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
: Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ unches, cold chisels, scratch 


awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hard Chrome 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 


Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 

Y Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Cerp New Haven 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 

Corp (builders) New Britain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 

and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Gun Stamford 
ardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Cor New Britain 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 

vale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health Surgical & Cee Supports 
Berger Brothers Conpeae The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treatin 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 


The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Ine The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
‘orp Bristol 

Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 

A F Holden Company The 
32 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 

Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
(Advt.) 
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Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 
Homer D Rroanson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) Vest Hartford 
Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys Pee 
Union Mfe Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment — 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital S’gnal Svstems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manutacturing Co 
Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc 
Inductors 
C G S Laboratories Inc 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div r 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Industrial and Masking ‘Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Taven 
Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remineton Arms Company Inc Bridceport 
Infra-Red Equipment 


Beacon Falls 


New Ilaven 


Middletown 
Danbury 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 

American Cyanamid wd Waterbury 

Darworth Incorporated (‘Coracide’” DDT 


Dispenser) Simsbury 


Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 

Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The Seymour 
Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Inter-Communications Equinment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pord Co 
West Hartford 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Rayoestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 
Keller Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Bruain 
Sargent & Compan New Ilaven 
Yale & Towne eantumedion Company The 


Stamford 

Labels 
& J Cash Inc (Woven) Scath Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Middletown 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


lLampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
tullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
tullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hari ford 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 
Hlerman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
; Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamfe-d 
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Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 

Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Locks—Trunk 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Mach'ne Guards 
Wheeler Company The G E New Haven 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll 


ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machinery 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special 

Hartford 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
1 L Lueas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 
Machinery—E xtruding 
Standaru Machinery Co The 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 


Mystic 


and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic 
AH Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgepert 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Conveyor 


Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 


continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Dreop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Machines—Formin 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tagging, Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Mail Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Hartford 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company The Derby 
s Manganese Bronze Ingot 

Whipple and oate Company Bridgeport 
: Marine Engines 

Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


’ Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc 


: Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Middletown 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


. Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The 
Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes.Custombilt 


containers and displays) Durham 
etal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Formings 

Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 


J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 

Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Maehine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Mops 


New Haven 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


7 Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
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Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


, Napper Cnet 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
. Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
, Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour -_ Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 

, Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 

Night Latches 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 


I Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
outh Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 
Packaging Machinery 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 
machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’) 
Hartford 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
‘orp New Britain 
Sargent & Compan New Haven 
antitnctasinn Company The 


New Haven 


Yale & Towne 
Stamford 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 

Mills Inc H J Bristol 

Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 

Paper Boxes—Folding and Setu 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Paper Clips 

H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 

Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansenia 


ystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Pattern-Makers : 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mig Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 

Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Plainville 


Ivoryton 

Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 


Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 


automobiles, railroads, women's wear, 

toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 

Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The ees and ee) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass gnd 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and om? - 
ew Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc = 
cellular) helton 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Plastics Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Com 7 Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies ine Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 

Christie Plating Co eaten 

City Plating Works Bridge 

Patent Button Co The Water’ — 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromjum Process Company The (Chromium 


Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
Conn Metalcraft Inc ew Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Plating 
eee Plating Co The (including lead plat- 


ng) Groton 
— Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 


Williamsville 
Company 


device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford» 
Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated ~~ yt 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc ie 
Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’”’) Simsbury 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

resses 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
nsonia 
Henry & Wright Division of Emhart Manufac- 
turing Co (automatic mechanical) Hartford 


Presses—Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 


Norwalk Tank oo. Inc The (unfired ta ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 


Case 

Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


New Haven 
New Haven 
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: Printing Machinery 

Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 

Printing Rollers 

Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 

Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 

Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Publishers 

O'Toole & Sons Inc T 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 

Pumps—Small Industrial 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Stamford 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


} Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 
Radiation-Pinned “ar 
Bush Manufacturing Co est Hartfora 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New poe 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
artford 


Radiators—Engine Coolin 


G & O Manufacturing Co ew Haven 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond 
(All types) West Hartford 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The N 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 


Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


Ansonia 
ew Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
: Remote Control Wiring 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Ce The (nickel chromium, cop- 


per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 
Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 
DS) Stamford 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Imwooi 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Sen 
—— Div of a wnehating, Inc The 
rake service equipment 
Brithaw) 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) BeMorpert 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 


bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Comongy Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
meties Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury arrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Rolls 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 

and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Nugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coaving, impregnating and adhe- 


New Haven 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded ports) Middletown 
Canfield Co The Oo Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
. Safety Clothin 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
g Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
imsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
; Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
. Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


: Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


_ Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Iindustrial Dial 
Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 


Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 


Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” caggeity 


ew Haven 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 

Berlin 

Nelson's Screw Machine Products  Plantsville 

New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 

(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 

Screws 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen enateeens, Company The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp c¢ West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The Co Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


Shelton 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


aterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 


boxes, tackle boxes, Some Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 


sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
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Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son ristol 
Patent Button Ca The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase “ie Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cimamaan Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Slings 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Emhart Manufac- 
turing Co Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering comenny Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

recision stampings) ew Haven 

J Sessions & te Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Sprin nits 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 


Springs—Coil & Flat 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


Newcomb Spring Corp The Beldogate) Divi- 
sion ridgeport 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin, 


Corp Brist 

Springs—Flat ’ 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Cor ristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Springs—Furniture : 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire , 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) artfo ad 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company _ Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
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Springs—Wire (Continued) 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bridqesers Divi- 


sion ridgeport 
New anaiond Seoxing. — Co 
WwW gitecs arnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 


Corp Bristo 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company ie Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


a 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 

American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co. Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 


American Metal Products Company Inc 

Bridgeport 
Plainville 

New Haven 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co The 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 


Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


eel 
Stanley Works The on and cold nay strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


Milford 


New Britain 


Bristol 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 

Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Hartford 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Cempany The (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and “ 
eriden 


Centerbrook 


Tape 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Tape Recorders 

Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 

Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Testers—insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


: Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 


Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
. Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 

Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


Hartford 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
I.ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
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Timing Mechanisms 
Gilbert Clock Corp The William L 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Winsted 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Betdgepert 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hart 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 

Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Toys 

A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for —— 
tubes) ierby 


Tube Fittings 


Scovill Mfg Co (‘“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 

Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 

rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and weet) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation . 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) . 
Mystic 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
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Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 


valves) South Norwalk 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company ilartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Reaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Vanity Boxes 


Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Varnishes 
Baer Brothers 
Staminite Corp The 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
est Haven 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company 
New England Shade & 


Manchester 
Blind Co Inc Durham 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
ew Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 
t H_ Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 

Washers—Felt 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
taneous & storage) 


(instan- 
Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Waxes—Floor 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
7 Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The Gm le earing) 


New Haven 


New Haven 


aven 
Bridgeport Brass Company sisiaaet pone silicon 

bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 
greasing Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Jehn P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
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Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Oakville 


Wire Forms 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Conperaiane, The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg oroeens Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co DR Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Wire Shapes 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Wire—Specialties 


Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wires and Cable 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Wood Scrapers 


Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Sons a “ Mfe all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking 
Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and soqeuny) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 








Retirement Planning 
a Case Study 
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necessary to limit each visit to a 
few moments. (I wasn't prepared 
for tears. ) 

“If only you, and all the members 
of the Senior Board and anyone else 
who may have been responsible for 
this practical and thoughtful gesture 
could have seen the reaction, I'm 
sure you would have felt repaid 
many times over. 

“In many cases, the baskets 
seemed to meet a very real need, but 
I know that in every instance, it was 
the fact that they were being re- 
membered that brought the tears of 
gratitude (and called forth many 
blessings on ‘Mr. Charlie and all the 
McCormick folks’). 

“For ‘me, the experience, though 
extremely touching, exemplified the 
true meaning of Christmas, and the 
opportunity of witnessing the entire 
procedure as an ‘innocent bystander’ 
made my own Christmas just that 
much happier.” 

As a result of our experience in pre- 
retirement counseling, here are a few 
comments that might prove useful: 

a. Preparing a woman for retirement 
is much more difficult than a man. 

b. A person with no hobbies and little 
education, who has had no oppor- 
tunity to develop cultural interests, 
presents more of a problem than 
one who looks forward to being 
able now to give full time to other 
interests. 

c. Retirement counseling simply can- 
not stop on the retirement date. 
There must be frequent follow- 
ups, especially during the twelve- 
month period following retire- 
ment. 

d. No two people react alike to the 
thought of retirement. 

I mentioned that it is more difficult 
to prepare a woman for retirement than 
a man, particularly a woman who has 
had no time during a long life of work- 
ing to develop outside interests. To 
such a person, if she is happy in her 
work, her job is everything; her work- 
ing hours all-sufficing. We had such a 
case a year or so ago, and we knew that 
tears, lamentation, and injury to health 
would result if we failed to provide 
some new outlet for her emotions. 

In this case the Red Cross proved 
the answer. The local chapter was look- 
ing for volunteers to work on a part- 
time basis. At our suggestion they 


wrote us a letter setting forth their 
problem, which we were able to show 
to our elderly employee with the sug- 
gestion that if she saw fit to help the 
Red Cross in its time of need, we would 
be willing for her to go there two after- 
noons a week, meanwhile, of course, 
receiving full pay from the company. 

She tried it and soon became most 
enthusiastic. Six months later she was 
spending three afternoons a week at 
the Red Cross and, commencing three 
months before retirement, she was 
working only two days for us, three 
days for the Red Cross, and still receiv- 
ing full pay from the company. 

When she left there were a few 
tears, of course, but her new interest 
was so highly developed that she threw 
herself full time into Red Cross activ- 
ities with excellent resulrs both for 
that organization and for herself. 

In another instance, a letter to the 
Director of the Baltimore Zoo brought 
a part-time job, and what was really 
more essential, an emotional outlet for 
one of our older men who had always 
been fond of animals. 

The problems of retirement began 
when America moved from the farm 
to the city. Retirement is of little con- 
cern to a man brought up on the land 
and who will continue to reap the fruits 
of his labor in a very literal fashion 
until the day he dies. But the young- 
sters moved away from the land and 
into the city and now there are only 
memories in the minds of many of us, 
including myself, who were brought 
up on a farm, for though the spirit is 
the same there is little similarity be- 
tween the Yuletide in a city apartment 
and the old-fashioned kind shown in 
the Currier and Ives lithograph “Home 
for Christmas.” There are no more 
roomy kitchens where wood or coal 
stoves are running full blast to turn out 
pies and pastries and turkeys. Now- 
adays it is more apt to be a case of 
dumping frozen vegetables in a sauce- 
pan, unwrapping a pie from the bakery 
and tossing the whole thing on a table 
in the dinette. 


A Challenge to Industry 

Our way of living has changed, but 
people haven't changed. They still 
grow old, and their problems in their 
declining years now constitute a chal- 
lenge to American industry—a chal- 
lenge we cannot disregard, and with a 
solution that we must not place into 
the hands of government if we are to 
remain free men in a free society. It is 
a problem that belongs most definitely 
to American business and American 
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business can solve it in the same spec- 
tacular manner that it has solved its 
problems of production, so long as we 
face up to our responsibilities as trus- 
tees in the field of Human Relations. 





Service Section 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE. Seventeen years experience. 
With present company ten years. Responsi- 
bilities cover ten plants employing 7,000 
and include: Labor Relations, Management 
Development, Communications, Wage and 
Salary Stabilization, Safety, Testing, Recre- 
ation Programs. Age 45, Married, Children. 
Address P. W. 1511. 
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% This pleasant summer season won't last. When nice weather turns to ice weather, 


you'll be warmly thankful that you wisely considered your heating needs NOW. 


€ Whatever your Bunker “C” requirements may be, Balco’s extensive storage and 
delivery facilities can provide a steady flow of this economical, efficient fuel— 


when and where you need it. 


S Whether your heating problems be industrial, commercial or institutional, Balco’s 
consulting engineers can provide experienced, money-saving suggestions. Contact 
Balco at Box 1078, Hartford, or phone Hartford 9-3341 for a prompt review of 


your specific heating requirements. 
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